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INTRODUCTORY MATTER. 


Ir will be necessary, as preliminary to his labours, 
for the author of the notices contained in these 
volumes to explain the scope and nature of his under- 
taking, as well to prevent his meaning from being 
misunderstood as to afford the public the option of 
reading his pages or of desisting from their examina- 
tion. By this means criticism will be rightly directed 
and ‘disappointment avoided; the writer and the 
reader will meet in fairness, proceed in unity, and it 
is hoped part company with mutual sympathies and 
_ good feeling. 

Amidst the heaps of publications with which the 
whole length and breadth of the land is overwhelmed, 
and which are somewhat absurdly called the modern 


] erature of England, no publication has yet appeared 
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which contains the sort of information hereby sub- 
mitted to the reader. There is an abundance of 
historical books, books which relate in new phrase- 
ology and new words old facts and old falsehoods; 
events with which most people were weary long ago, 
and everybody previously acquainted. There is a 
plentiful supply of novels, assuming to describe and 
paint the modes and manners and characters of the 
times; these volumes, for the most part too dull for 
fiction and too extravagant for truth, ridiculous from 
their dictation and tedious from their insipidity, 
mislead the very ignorant, and them only, instruct 
nobody, and as the temperament of those who read 
them may be, consign to sleep or keep open the eyes 
of dreary drowsiness. 

Again, there is a multitude of memoirs, biographical 
notices, autobiographies, adventures, and so forth. 
The press has recently teemed with such productions, 
and its fertility threatens an accumulation of produc- 
tiveness, This class of books is, perhaps, the most valu- 
able acquisition that can be made by modern literature, 
provided what is acquired be authentic in its sources, 


important in its notifications, and veracious in its 
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details. That the majority of the books of this class 
combine these qualifications can scarcely be conceded; 
that many of them are of great worth and. great 
utility can be easily admitted ; but that many more 
are but the frivolous effusions of egotism, the drawl 
of antiquated twaddlers, or the precipitate veneration 
of misjudging friends, is sufficiently apparent to every 
person by whom their pages have been examined. 
But be this asit may, a criticism on contemporaries 
is not now about to be written. What these volumes 
will attempt to supply is some account of the state of 
a portion of English society for the last half century, 
as it has existed and does at this moment exist, not 
only amongst the higher or more exclusive castes in 
this country, but as it has existed and does exist 
amongst the middling and the more humble grades. 
It will be attempted to show some sections of the 
moral strata of the strange compound which consti- 
tutes civilization, to develop the characteristics of 
the times, and to furnish to all who are interested in 
the progress of mankind a statement of facts on which 
they may rely for contrasting the past with the pre- 


sent, and means of forming their own conclusions 
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from their own judgment as to the improvement or 
deterioration of the present generation. 

This information will not assume the formality of 
a continuous narrative. It will arise from a mass of 
anecdotes, descriptions of persons and things, events, 
incidents, conversations, and correspondences, with 
which, and in which, he who attempts to convey it 
has been mixed up, or with the chief actors in which 
he has been personally acquainted. It is submitted 
that this method of conveying intelligence will be at 
least as effective, and certainly more pleasing than 
the pretence of wisdom or the authority of dictation. 
The writer is aware of the force of example, he would 
rather enlighten by the analogy of precedent than the 
vehemence of precept. 

Of his qualifications for the task he has under- 
taken, it may be necessary to say something, even 
at the expense of an accusation of vanity, and the 
shorter the saying on this subject the better. He 
was from his earliest days educated for a learned 
profession, and till he reached the age of twenty- 
three furnished with the means of pursuing it: cir- 


cumstances subsequently occurred which threw him 
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entirely and suddenly on his own resources, and 
changed the prospects of his apparent destiny. After 
passing through the rough training of a metropolitan 
grammar-school and the discipline of several years 
at Eton, he graduated at the University of Cam- 
bridge, and afterwards entered as a student at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and was for upwards of three years pupil 
of a celebrated special pleader in the Inner Temple. 
He subsequently entered into holy orders, and after. 
various vicissitudes, exemplifying the words, “ that 
one man in his time plays many parts,” and under- 
going the miseries without attaining the honours of 
a literary life— 


“Toil, envy, want, the garret, and the gaol,” 


became connected with the public press of this 
country, to which for nearly five-and-twenty years 
he has been continuously and closely attached. 
During the whole of a long career he may be 
said to have lived in the world, and to have been in 
contact with “all sorts of men.” Some of the results 


of his experience he now puts before the reader. 
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CHAPTER I 


Alterations in the Appearance of London — Whitehall — West- 
minster—Tothill Fields—The Willow Walk—Slender Billy— 
Dying in Christian Charity — St. James’s Park in the Olden 
Time — Celebration of the Peace in 1814 — Bill Richmond — 
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when a Boy— Memory Thompson — Cardinal Wolsey’s Bed- 
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Toss who remember what this metropolis was at the 
commencement of the present century will be best 
qualified to form an estimate of the alterations and 
improvements it has undergone during the last fifty 
years. Such persons will, moreover, be most compe- 
tent to judge of the accuracy of what the writer is 
about to describe; and it is to them, therefore, that 
he at the outset of his narrative more particularly 
addresses himself: it is hoped the reminiscences of 
his own experience will be corroborated by their 
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recollections, and at all events that the truth of his 
descriptions will be admitted by the candour of con- 
temporaneous observation. 

To that more numerous section of the population 
which has come into the world more recently than 
the sexagenarians above addressed, it is submitted 
that some account of the state of this city (that is, of 
London and Westminster), in which many of the 
incidents hereinafter described occurred, will not be 
uninteresting. It will, at any rate, have the effect of 
making them more contented with what they now see 
around them, from the contrast with things from 
which they have escaped; it will show them the pro- 
gress which time, the most irresistible of reformers, 
had made in the modes, customs, habits, and conve- 
niences of society, and enable them to understand 
what, in these accounts, would otherwise appear in- 
comprehensible and perhaps mendacious, 

The writer must claim the privilege of telling his 
story in his own way. If he be to teach at all, it must 
be by examples. He does not profess, nor does he 
wish to be preceptorial, in the usual acceptation of 
that term: he will attempt to tell people a good 
deal they never heard before; and if his manner, at 
times, be digressive and desultory, he will anticipate 


the severity of criticism in his readers by candidly 
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avowing, that in what he has done he has come very 
short of what he intended to do, and what he thought 
he was able to perform. 

Fifty years ago this metropolis, which now contains 
two millions and a half of people, did not contain 
above one million of inhabitants. The extent of the 
city was commensurately small; and yet the inhabi- 
tants of the different districts were less acquainted 
with each other, and more distinct in their manners, 
habits, and characteristics, than they are in these 
days. 

The inhabitants of the extreme east of London 
knew nothing of the western localities but from hear- 
say and report, and, vice versd, those of the west were 
in equal ignorance of the orientals. There was little 
communication or sympathy between the respective 
classes by which the two ends of London were occu- 
pied. They differed in external appearance; in the 
fashion of their clothes, in their pursuits, in their 
pleasures, and in their toils; and on those occasions 
in which they came into contact, which were but 
seldom, surveyed each other with much the same 
kind of curiosity and astonishment as would now-a- 
days be exhibited by a native of this great town at 
the appearance of an Esquimaux or a Laplander in 
Hyde-park or Regent-street. 

B2 
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The causes of this mutual ignorance arose from the 
almost total want of communication which existed, 
and which prevented the one portion of the commu 
nity from very frequently visiting the other. It was 
a laborious operation to walk from Hyde-park-corner 
to Whitechapel, or from Whitechapel to Hyde-park- 
corner; and it was an expensive business, as well as 
a tedious one, to be transported in a hackney coach 
from one terminus to the other. Each district was 
comparatively isolated ; the state of isolation produced 
peculiarities, and the peculiarities corroborated the 
isolation, and thus the householders of Westminster, 
whether noblemen, gentlemen, tradesmen, shopmen, 
or of any other grade of society, were as distinct 
from the householders of every sort of Bishopsgate 
Without, Shoreditch, and all those localities which 
stretch towards the Essex side of the city, as in these 
days they are from the inhabitants of Holland or 
Belgium. 

The precincts and purlieus of Westminster Abbey 
were unknown to those who inhabited within half a 
mile of them! ‘The ramifications of the Seven Dials, 
and’ that division of the town which may be called 
«St. Giles Proper,” was to the timid and to the 
respectable, very properly, a perfect terra incognita. 


The site on which formerly stood St. James’s Market, 
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and the filthy passage called ‘ Market-lane,” though 
within a stone’s throw of the palace of the heir-appa- 
rent to the throne, were very properly avoided by all 
persons who respected their characters or their gar- 
ments, and were consequently only known to a 
‘select few,” whose avocations obliged, or whose 
peculiar tastes induced them to penetrate the laby- 
rinth of burrows which extended to Jermyn-street, 
and westward towards St. James’s-square, and the 
formerly dirty district now occupied by more stately 
and appropriate edifices. 

Whitehall and the approaches to the Houses of 
Parliament were in a very different state from that 
which exists at this day. A little below the ‘‘ Ban- 
quetting-house” of the ancient palace, that admirable 
specimen of the genius and architectural knowledge 
of Inigo Jones, was a wretched brick wall, which 
extended nearly to the spot now occupied by Rich- 
mond-terrace. The wall was covered with printed 
ballads, “last dying speeches and confessions,” and 
publications of a nature which might alarm the deli- 
eacy, and perhaps justify the interference of the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice. The vendors 
of this sort of literature were of the peripatetic school, 
and ambulated backwards and forwards along the 


pavement, proclaiming the scope and tendency of 
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their wares, and striving with an energy not met 
with in modern bibliopolists to force a market. 

On the opposite side of the street, stood the ruinous 
old building, called the “ Treasury,” on the site of 
which is now erected the modern “‘ Treasury.” The 
old building presented a most dilapidated appearance, 
and was in good keeping with the dingy tone of the 
neighbourhood. Beyond this, to the west, passing 
down King-street, and crossing Great George-street, 
he who penetrated further would have found him- 
self involved in a maze of streets, courts, avenues, 
and abominations, which the progress of improve- 
ment has gradually swept away, and on the site of 
which are now the gardens and enclosures opposite 
Palace-yard and the open spaces and streets behind 
them, the Westminster Sessions House, irreverently, 
but not inappropriately, called the “‘ Goose-pie” house, 
whether in allusion to the peculiarities of its design 
and construction, or to the characteristics of the 
Abethdins, whose decrees have been promulgated 
within its crusty walls, is matter of doubt. Beyond 
was the “Sanctuary,” a den of infamy, which for- 
tunately exists no longer, and clusters of low brothels, 
lodging-houses for trampers, beggars, thieves, pros- 
titutes, hoc genus omne, and many other genera of 


persons and things, of which the records will be 
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best consigned to the custody of oblivion. Pie-street, 
Duck-lane, being passed, a comparatively spacious 
piece of ground presented itself to the eye, then 
known as “ Tothill-fields,” or by the aborigines of 
the district, called «* Tuttle Downs.” The “ Campus 
Martius” of blackguardism. This was the arena for 
bull-baiting, badger-baiting, dog-fighting, and such 
like “manly sports,” of which the celebrated Mr. 
Windham was so enlightened an advocate in his 
place in parliament and elsewhere, and with which 
so many philosophic and patriotic noblemen and 
gentlemen of the olden time considered the national 
character and constitutional liberties of the country 
to be too closely bound up for the severance of the 
connexion. 

It may be appropriate to mention, that the then 
scholars (query) or pupils of the royal foundation of 
Queen Elizabeth, Westminster School, had the ad- 
vantage or disadvantage of witnessing the scenes 
transacted in this locality. The academic retirement 
of Dean’s-yard was frequently deserted by the togati 
- of the college, whose “careless childhood” strayed 
more than “once” to the places here alluded to, and 
that in return for such condescension, the élite of 
their oppidanic. neighbours frequently returned the 


visits, if neither numerous, nor select, at least in such 
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numbers, and of such a quality, as to ensure the suc- 
cessful progress of their youthful patrons in the various 
processes in which they themselves were proficient. 
The ‘‘ Downs” had little of that viridity of verdure 
by which the downs of most other parts of England 
gladden the eye. Their surface was partly covered 
with patches of stunted grass, subdued by dust and 
the trampling of many feet to the neutrality of 
“invisible green.” ‘ Looming in the future,” or in 
the distance, which has since become a more happy 
present, was an extent of gardener’s ground, divided 
by ditches filled with stagnant water, and fringed 
with dwarfish withy trees, stretching towards the 
Thames, from which it was separated by a causeway, 
Mill Bank, which Bank, as it now exists, bears little 
resemblance to its state in former days. There were 
few houses, or even hovels, to diversify the sameness 
of the prospect. The Penitentiary prison was not 
built, Vauxhall Bridge and its approaches were then 
in the womb of time; and nobody predicted the 
parturition of the parent. A gloomy, dilapidated 
house, which had the reputation of being haunted, 
relieved the monotony of the pathway from West- 
minster to Chelsea; whilst a “halfpenny hatch,” a 
toll for pathway through the domain of a cultivator 
of cabbages, enabled the tourist to gain a sort of 
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tavern, or so-called by courtesy, “place of public 
entertainment,” known by the not unsuitable title of 
the “ Monster.” Then came another embankment, 
the ‘ Willow-walk,” which is now covered with 
houses. It was at one end of this, in the days of 
- which I am speaking, dangerous and gloomy cause- 
way, that the house of one William Aberfield, better 
known as “Slender Billy,” was to be seen; and it is 
not above ten or a dozen years ago that it was pulled 
down to make room for the present improvements of 
the neighbourhood. It was an isolated abode, and in 
connexion with the locale had as complete a cut- 
throat appearance as the most enthusiastic admirer of 
the Jack Sheppard school could desire. 

Mr, Aberfield himself was a fitting tenant for such 
an abode. He was in person thin, gaunt, and bony, 
and properly entitled to the nom de guerre by which 
he was distinguished. In this house were held bear- 
baitings, dog-fights, and pastimes of a similar character. 
“Slender Billy” presiding, directing the sports, and 
pocketing the profits derived from them. The place 
was the haunt of blackguards of all ranks, peers, 
pickpockets, gamblers of high and low degree, 
pugilists, professors and pupils in the science of 
roguery and cruelty. “Slender Billy,” in addition 
to the gains he derived from this pursuit, had other 
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means of increasing his store, which he practised for 
a considerable time with success, but which at length 
led to a fatal climax. 

He was connected with a gang of persons who 
fabricated Bank of England notes; the gang had 
numerous agents, and the ramifications of their system 
in passing their forgeries were extended in many 
directions throughout the metropolis into the country. 
This nefarious occupation of course attracted the 
attention of the police; and after some time Aber- 
field was taken into custody, tried for, and convicted 
at the Old Bailey of forgery. A conviction of forgery 
was at that time invariably attended with the punish- 
ment of death, and the culprit was aware of the fact. 
Nevertheless, as drowning men are said to catch at a 
straw, so did he endeavour to catch at what he 
thought might extricate his neck from a_ halter. 
Amongst his patrons were some who had the entrée at 
Carlton House, and were on terms of intimacy with its 
proprietor ; to one of these he applied, and entreated 
him to use his influence to obtain a remission of the 
sentence of death that had been passed upon him. 
The influence was not exerted altogether in vain, and 
after some consultation with the Bank authorities, it 
was made known to the applicant for mercy that if 
he would give up the plates from which the forged 
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notes were printed, discover the secrets of the system 
by which they were got into circulation, and betray 
his confederates, mercy would be extended to him. 
“ Billy” possessed in a strong degree that quality 
called “honour among thieves,” and at once repu- 
diated the acceptance of the proposed terms. He 
even indulged in an affected ignorance of what was 
meant, and put into the hands of the negotiator 
the plate on which he had been eating his prison 
meal. He made up his mind to die “game,” and 
without letting the ordinary of Newgate into all his 
secrets, persuaded the reverend gentleman and the 
governor that he was perfectly penitent and prepared 
to die. 

In this apparent repentant and Christian state of 
mind he requested to be allowed to shake hands with his 
prosecutors, and with the witnesses whose testimony 
had brought about the ignominious termination of his 
days. This charitable request was granted, and he took 
leave of them with most edifying resignation and 
forgiveness, hoping to meet them in a better world, 
and so forth. To the principal witness, the Bow-street 
officer, by whom the case against him had been got up, 
he wished all manner of happiness, and presented him 
at parting with a brace of partridges, which he said 
had been sent to him by an old friend, but which he 
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had neither the inclination nor the opportunity to eat. 
Whether the officer was more suspicious of the real 
and rather sudden conversion of the prisoner than the 
ordinary and other people, or whether, from natural 
astuteness, he acted on the principle, “ timeo Danaos 
et Dona ferentes,’ he had the partridges examined by 
a competent person, and the fact was then ascertained 
that they had been injected with poison, and that if 
he had eaten thereof, he would certainly have accom- 
panied the donor out of this world, though whether 
he would have renewed his acquaintance with him in 
another is a matter of speculation. 

“ Slender Billy” was hanged at Newgate, and in 
accordance with his resolution, divulged no names, and 
died “game.” An immense mob attended his last 
moments, and cheered him as he passed into eternity 
with approving shouts. 

Leaving the causeway and the house of this, in 
his time, well-known man, and retreating upon that — 
part of Pimlico on which the brewery of Messrs. 
Elliot is erected, the wanderer found himself some- 
where about the site of the modern House of Cor- 
rection, or Bridewell, with the choice of extending 
his explorations through the “ Broadway,” or “ Stret- 
ton’s-ground,” and. streets of an equally inviting 


aspect, and of ultimately reaching Queen-square, and 
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descending by a flight of filthy steps into the “ Bird- 
cage-~walk.” 

This short notice of the locality as it then existed, 
will serve to show the contrast which it now presents. 
Streets, squares, crescents, churches, commodious 
dwelling-houses, and spacious manufactories, occupy 
the ground which was formerly, with occasional ex- 
ceptions, a morass and a nuisance. 

A host of vagabonds has been removed from a 
locality which, bad as it was in their days, was dese- 
crated by their presence. Many score acres have 
been recovered from desolation, and become the 
abode of respectable people, and the * busy haunts” 
of industry. ‘The health and the moral condition of 
the population have been alike improved by the 
alterations, and what was before a dangerous. neigh- 
bourhood, even for the purposes of transit, has become 
a desirable locality for permanent residence. 

St. James’s Park, in its present state, bears little 
resemblance in its appearance to what it was half-a- 
century ago. Buckingham Palace, with all its ab- 
surdities and bad taste of architectural construction, 
is certainly a more regal abode than Buckingham 
House, which formerly occupied a part of the ground 
on which it stands. The last-named edifice, a mean- 


looking building of red brick, had nothing of a palatial 
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character to recommend it. It might, if it still ex- 
isted, be mistaken for a “county union,” a lunatic 
asylum, or a huge boarding-school. The enclosure 
which now fronts the palace, and reaches to the 
parade before the “ Horse Guards,” was a long dirty 
field, intersected by a wide dirty ditch. It was thinly 
planted with rotten lime trees, and surrounded by a 
wooden railing, through which scores of ragged boys 
and girls were continually passing and repassing, dis- 
porting on the banks of the ditch or canal in a manner 
peculiarly their own, but which drew forth the 
indignation of half-a-dozen somewhat  corpulent 
guardians of the place, who were to be seen pursuing 
them, not pari passu, nor with anything approaching 
to it, and whose vigilance was easily evaded by the 
culprits. 

The grass of this enclosure was rank and weedy, 
such as might be expected to fringe the sluggish 
stream which slowly crawled along. So precious was 
this enclosure considered by those who had authority 
over it, that no person was allowed to “ trespass” 
upon its sanctity. No gate or entrance was visible, 
although, by some means or other, ingress and egress 
were certainly afforded to the functionaries above 
alluded to, Groups of sheep, of which the fleeces 


would never have tempted a visit from Jason, enjoyed 
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the luxury of the herbage, and roamed at their dis- 
cretion throughout the pastures. 

The first attempt at improvement in this place was 
made in the year 1814, when, on the occasion of the 
visit of the Emperor of Russia and the King of 
Prussia to this country, after the relegation of the 
Emperor Napoleon to Elba, a grand féte was given 
in the public parks in celebration of the peace. It is 
not intended to describe this féte in these memorials; 
the reader will find full and particular accounts of all 
that happened, and of all that was intended to have 
happened, in the newspapers and publications of the 
day. It will be sufficient to say, that a bridge of 
wood was thrown across the canal, and a road made 
across the enclosure, from Westminster into that part 
of the park which runs in front of St. James’s Palace 
and Sutherland and Marlborough Houses. The 
bridge was built in the Chinese taste, or rather in the 
taste attributed to that people, and was surmounted 
by a lofty wooden pagoda, similar to that which still 
exists in Kew Gardens. From the summit of this 
piece of grotesque absurdity fireworks were exhibited 
on the first night of the féte, when, unfortunately, the 
pagoda caught fire, and after blazing away in a manner 
that illuminated the whole district, broke in half; the 
upper part fell into the water, and the lower, by great 
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exertions, was rescued from the flames. The accident 
was deplorable, from being attended by the death of 
several of those who were employed in the manage- 
ment of the fireworks. They were precipitated with 
the burning mass into the canal and perished. 

On the occasion of the féte, the enclosure was 
thrown open to all persons who could afford or who 
chose to pay half-a-guinea for the privilege of the 
promenade. Booths and tents and stalls, for refresh- 
ments and for other purposes, were erected all over 
the extensive field; and for three days and nights, 
Saturnalia, such as London has never witnessed since, 
and which it is to be hoped it will never witness 
again, were kept up without intermission. A vast 
number of the more active participators in the 
amusements, both male and female, voted themselves 
on the “ free list,” and being “ regardless of expense,” 
because they paid nothing, managed to effect an 
entrance every evening about dusk, by getting over 
the railing, or between the rails, as the case might 
be; and in spite of the regulations in support of tem- 
perance and decency, transgressed very considerably 
the laws of decorum, and got drunk and disorderly 
with perfect impunity. 

One of the most successful sutlers in this huge 
camp of the ‘‘Peace Society” of that day, was the 
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well-known William Richmond, the black, a pugilist 
of considerable eminence in his time. This man was 
in stature upwards of six feet, exceedingly muscular, 
and very clean made from the hip upwards. His 
lower limbs were the reverse of symmetrical; one leg 
being bent inward at the knee, and acting as a prop 
to its companion, which, when the owner was in 
attitude” for either assault or defence, it appeared 
to support, as what is termed a “spur” does a ricketty 
post. The black had been a military servant to the 
then Duke of Northumberland (the father of the pre- 
sent duke) in the American War of Independence, 
and was an aged man. Yet, notwithstanding his age 
and his deformity of limb, his agility was most extra- 
ordinary, and on occasion of Ireland, the celebrated 
vaulter at Astley’s amphitheatre, being incapacitated 
from illness, he supplied his place, and performed 
most of the astonishing feats for which the sick man _ 
was famous. 

A frequenter of this temporary fair was Delphini, 
at that time employed as ballet-master, or under 
ballet-master at the Italian Opera House. Of this © 
person it is intended to say more by and by, in con- 
-nexion with the freaks of royalty at Brighton. Some 
anecdotes have already appeared in print, describing 
the difficulties and annoyances experienced by John 
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Kemble, the tragedian, instructing Delphini to repeat 
half-a-dozen words on the stage of Covent-garden 
Theatre, to entitle him to become a member of the 
Theatrical Fund; and the all but failure of the pupil, 
who, though an admirable actor in dumb show, was 
totally incompetent to the utterance of a sentence. 
This then celebrity had the entrée at Carlton-house, and 
was amongst the many oddities with whom the owner 
of the building amused himself, admitting them to his 
presence for the purpose of creating mirth, or for im- 
parting that sort of intelligence for which it would be 
in vain to search in written or printed documents, and 
from the conveyance of which more exalted, or, at 
least, more decorous guests might shrink with dismay. 
Delphini was also occasionally employed in the kitchen 
of the establishment, to prepare macaroni for the 
royal table, a talent which, like most of his country- 
men, he possessed in an eminent degree. 

St. James’s Park was, after many years’ delay, laid 
out in the manner in which it now appears; and in 
place of the old residence of George II. and Queen 
Charlotte, the palace of her present Majesty, of which 
it is unnecessary to speak, was erected. 

The site now covered by Belgrave-square, Eaton- 
square, and the adjacent streets, was at the time to 


which reference has been made, an open space, known 
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by the name of the “ Five Fields,” in which the most 
conspicuous object was the “ Ebury Chapel,” an 
edifice now completely surrounded with houses, and 
insignificant amidst its more stately and more modern 
neighbours. It was intersected by a road, elevated 
above the fields through which it passed, and termi- 
nating in Sloane-street. The “ Five Fields” were 
not remarkable for good character, and were not un- 
frequently, after dusk, the scene of robbery and assault 
upon the unfortunate passers-by, who might from 
necessity or choice have wandered into them. 

Knightsbridge and Hyde-park-corner have, like 
other places, been improved. The handsome shops 
and houses which now form the southern side of the 
road have succeeded the small, dirty row of shops 
and sheds that stood there once. The turnpike has 
been removed; a weighing-house for wagons, that 
partly blocked up the road, has disappeared; the wall 
which blocked out all view from the road into the 
park has been superseded by iron rails; triumphal 
arches, &c., have been erected, where once plain 
wooden gateways stood; and Apsley House, originally 
a dingy brick building, and very appropriately called 
by Sheridan the “ Dusthole” of London, has been 
transformed into an edifice of stone, with some pre- 
tensions to architectural beauty. 

c2 
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To proceed. The northern boundary of the old 
metropolis, then called “ Oxford-road,” terminated 
abruptly at the entrance of the park where now 
stands the Triumphal Arch lately removed from the 
Buckingham Palace. The now fashionable district 
forming one side of the Bayswater-road, and occupy- 
ing the angle between that road and the Paddington- 
road was, in the eyes of respectable people, a locality 
to be avoided. Ragged fields stretched over scores 
of acres of ground, and the ominous name of 
Tybourn frightened, not indeed those whom it ought 
to have deterred from visiting the place, but effectually 
kept at a distance those who assumed a character for 
decency as well as those who really possessed one. 
The place was a blank in the improvements of 
London for years after other suburbs had been built 
upon, and it was not till comparatively recently that 
the tea gardens and similar haunts of low debauchery 
gave way to the elegant and stately buildings with 
which the ground is now covered, 

The road to Kilburn was such a road as is now 
only to be seen twenty miles out of town. West- 
bourne-green was really what its name implied, and 
any one having gone northward, a mile from Oxford- 
street, found himself amidst fields, farm-houses, and 


such-like scenes as are only to be met with now-a- 
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days by a trip by railway, or an actual country 
excursion. : 

At Kilburn lived, some fifty years ago, a lady who 
possessed a handsome old-fashioned house and some 
broad acres of the best meadow land in the county of 
Middlesex. Here, on a Sunday, it was her custom 
to entertain her friends with such good fare as was 
then seen on the hospitable boards of people in ‘the 
middle ranks of life; and here, when a lad, was, 
on one Sabbath day, brought the well-known George, 
alias Beau Brummell. This formerly fashionable 
authority in all things connected with the external 
decencies of society, was, when a boy, as afterwards 
when a man, a greedy, selfish, empty, conceited 
coxcomb, whose luck it was in life to meet with 
greater fools than himself; and by bullying them into 
a notion of his superiority, to cajole and direct them. 
At the dinner-table of the old lady he gave a good 
specimen of the physical greediness of his nature and 
the essential vulgarity of his disposition. Having 
stuffed himself almost to bursting with the viands of 
_ the feast, he actually burst into tears, and sobbingly 
regretted that his belly could not stretch itself to 
dimensions commensurate with his desire to gorman- 
dize. The admirers, imitators, and pupils of this 


precious coxcomb may feel astonished at this 
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passage in his career. They may, nevertheless, rely 
upon the truth of it; it is vouched for by one who 
knew him well. 

Leaving Kilburn on the left, and crossing the fields 
to the right, the pedestrian would, after a pleasant 
walk, find himself at Frognall, on the western side of 
Hampstead, which was at the time described most 
truly a beautiful and suburban village. The view 
from the most elevated spot of this locality is one of 
the finest in England. The late Dr. White, who 
held the living of Hampstead some years back, and 
also the living of Nettlebed in Oxfordshire, affirmed 
that on a clear day, with the aid of a good telescope, 
he could discern the windmill at the last-named 
place from his garden at Frognall, the distance in a 
direct line being about thirty-five miles. 

A house still exists in this immediate neighbour- 
hood in which a remarkable character ended his 
days, and in the possession of which another 
character of equal notoriety (who died a year or two 
ago) became his successor. 

The persons here alluded to are Mr. Thompson, 
better known as “ Memory Thompson,” and Barnard 
Gregory, proprietor and editor of that most notorious 
publication, the “ Satirist,” now as defunct as its 
owner, 
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This “ Memory Thompson” was a man of coarse 
exterior and uncultivated mind; he possessed a sort 
of taste for collecting antiquated rubbish, and had he 
had the knowledge and refinement of Horace Wal- 
pole, he might, perhaps, have made his house at 
Hampstead as respectable a toy-shop as Strawberry- 
Hill. As it was, he crammed it tolerably full of 
specimens of foolery and impertinence. His voca- 
tion had been for many years that of a brewer's 
valuer, a functionary whose business it is, on the 
retirement of one Boniface from a public-house, to 
value the stock, furniture, &c., of the house, at the 
price to be paid by another who takes the “ concern.” 
In the course of many years’ practice in this pursuit, 
he had contrived to get into his possession a vast 
number of what are termed “ bits”—viz., objects of 
virti, pictures, nicknacks, and those strange things 
which are only curious from their rarity and remark- 
able from their ugliness.) Amongst the uncouth 
furniture of the house was a huge unwieldy bed- 
stead, blackened with age, and polished by continual 
friction. The wood was inlaid with devices and 
so forth in ivory, and the initials “C. W.” were 
eminently conspicuous. This he affirmed to be 
the bedstead of Cardinal Wolsey. Had he lived a 
little later, he might have assigned the letters to 
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Cardinal Wiseman with equal sagacity of interpre- 
tation. 

«© Memory Thompson” derived the prefix to his sur- 
name, from the reputed extent and accuracy of his 
memory. It was affirmed by himself and his par- 
ticular friends, that he would name the shops and 
the occupation of those by whom they were held, 
from end of London to the other; for instance, that 
he could begin at Temple-bar, and end at Pall Mall, 
describing the trades carried on both sides the Strand, 
Charing-¢ross, and Cockspur-street, with the pre- 
cision and correctness of the ‘ Post-office Directory.” 
This, like most other wonderful stories, was a mere 
assertion. His memory was very little better than 
that of other people; and the mode he adopted to 
support his pretensions was this. If he were asked 
what was the trade carried on at a specific number in 
a specified street, he would reply, “It is either a 
linen-draper’s, or a shoemaker’s, or a hatter’s, or a 
bookseller’s,” &c., taking half-a-dozen trades at a 
venture, and thereby securing the almost certainty of 
making a fortunate guess as to one or other of them. 
However, his fame in memories was established, and 
he was stared at as a phenomenon of no small im- 
portance. Having amassed a very considerable pro- 
perty, and grown foolish as he grew old, he was 
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surrounded by a parcel of people whose object it was 
to be mentioned in his will. He professed the greatest 
respect and kindness to everybody who would flatter 
his weaknesses and listen to his twaddle, and he 
executed such a number of conflicting wills, tes- 
taments, and bequests, that a perfect host of persons 
who imagined themselves the lucky depositaries of 
his munificence, found themselves at his death most 
miserably disappointed. ‘The will of one day being 
revoked by the will of the following day, and fresh 
wills being discovered after his decease, destroyed the 
expectation of those who considered his wealth as 
certainly their own. 

Barnard Gregory, who understood the character of 
the old fellow better than anybody else, kept close to 
him, and adopting the maxim of Peter Pindar, that 
the way to most men’s hearts is through their sto- 
machs, supplied the house with such good things as 
the wine-merchant, the butcher, the poulterer, and 
the fishmonger can furnish, succeeded in getting him 
to make a will in his favour, and adopted all the 
means in his power to prevent its revocation, or the 
signature of the testator being put to any subsequent 
one. But notwithstanding all his vigilance, he was 
very nearly losing the reward of his assiduity. After 


Thompson’s demise, another will was found, claiming 
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to be of later date than that which conveyed the pro- 
perty to Mr. Gregory. The relations of the deceased 
made their claims, the lawyers went to work, and 
made a tolerable harvest of the disputants. Having 
once got into Doctors’ Commons,” the litigants 
found no little difficulty in getting out; and the con- 
test was finally settled by Gregory marrying a female 
relative of the man of memory, his most formidable 
antagonist, and by so doing defeated the efforts of all 
others to dispossess him of his gains. 
e 
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CHAPTER IL 


Proposition to write Leaders in a Morning Journal — What em- 
bittered the Last Moments of George IV.—Who reconciled 
the Royal Brothers—Ancient Mode of Lighting the Streets— 
St. Giles’s, the Rookery, the Hare and Hounds, Stunning Joe 
Banks, &c.—Charlies—Blood Money—Amateur Thief-takers— 
Lee, the High Constable of Westminster—St. Martin’s Watch- 
house— Vine Street —Outrages at West-End Fair— Resurrec- 
tionists—A Specimen of the Genus—Adventure in Off Alley— 
The Key. 


BarnarD Grecory, whatever may have been his 
virtues or his vices—and those who have read the sort 
of notices that appeared, under his management, in 
the “ Satirist,” must form their own estimate of their 
existence and extent—had one good quality, a quality 
which, if it were more generally diffused amongst 
newspaper writers, would be a great relief to, the 
community: in private society he never talked of the 
“‘shop,” or in less homely phrase, he never made 
allusion to his own affairs as connected with the pub- 
lication of which he was the proprietor. He was 
gentlemanly and retiring in his manners, and having 


a good fund of anecdote, was amusing in his conver-. 
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sation. He was, moreover, an actor of no small 
merit, and could play several Shakesperian characters 
as well as most of the theatrical professionals of his 
day. The public, however, would not tolerate his 
appearance on the stage; the moment he made his 
entrance in the scene, uproar and menace assailed 
him, threats of vengeance and abuse from those who 
considered themselves libelled in his paper, or took 
upon themselves the office of protectors of morals, 
were heard on all sides; and the most tremendous 
confusion and discord forced him to retire. 

In his abstinence from the obtrusion of his lucu- 
brations in the “Satirist,” and his almost studious 
avoidance of talking about himself, he differed widely 
from a gentleman who was his contemporary as a 
public writer, in a peculiar and sui generis style, in a 
paper conducted on somewhat similar principles 
(query) to the “Satirist.” It will be as well to omit 
the name of this last-mentioned gentleman, who has 
for some time retired from bis literary labours. His 
career has been diversified by the profits and penalties 
by which persons of his pursuits are rewarded or 
punished. He has been kicked, horsewhipped, and 
cudgelled; but conscious rectitude, or the conscious- 
ness of something else, has acted as a sedative upon 


the irritability of his temperament. 
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ss populus me sibilat ; at mihi plaudo 


Ipse domi, simul ac nummos contemplor in acd,” 


he might have appropriately assumed as his motto; 
and probably would have so done, had not his limited 
acquaintance with the classics prevented the know- 
ledge of the existence of such lines in the writings of 
Horace. 

The knowledge, however, which this gentleman 
did possess, if reliance is to be placed on his own 
assertions, was, with respect to the mysteries of state, 
the policy of empires, and the secrets of noble fami- 
lies, as extensive as minute. Nor were his literary 
merits, estimated at his own valuation, of a character 
to be despised. At the “ Café” in the Haymarket, 
a place wherein wits, critics, savans, &c., and those 


who court their society, are accustomed occasionally 


to muster in great force, Mr. proposed to a 
gentleman connected with one of the morning jour- 
nals to write “leaders” for five pounds a column; 
and to induce the acceptance of his proposition, 
magnanimously undertook to affix his name to the 
articles he might write. The gentleman acknow- 
ledged the liberality of his offer, but regretted that it 
was not in his power, without consulting with other 
people, to accept it. He could however undertake, 


upon his own responsibility, to say, that if his services 
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should be accepted, five guineas a column, instead of 
five pounds, would be paid, conditionally that he 
consented to be an anonymous contributor to the 
publication—* What’s in a Name,” &c. 


Mr. 


with many curious, and not very delicate anecdotes 


was accustomed to enlighten his auditors 


of his late Majesty, George IV., whose last mo- 
ments, he affirmed, were embittered with the con- 
sciousness, when it was too late to amend the over- 
sight, that he had neglected to confer a baronetcy on 
him, Mr. 
taneously, in consideration of the great services ren- 


dered by that gentleman, and the trouble to which he 


» which he had promised to do spon- 


had been put in the management of family affairs, and 
in the character of conciliator of differences between the 
monarch and his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. 
Mr. was frequently in the habit of relating the 


affecting interviews brought about by his instrumen- 


tality, at the desire of the illustrious personages, who 
many times pledged their royal words to him to be- 
have in future more consonantly with the advice of 
Dr. Watts, and as often broke them when the restraint 
of his admonitions was relaxed. Indeed, so annoying 
had been the inefticacy of his repeated interference 
to his own feelings, that shortly before the death of 
the elder brother, he had, in language such as the 
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intimacy he enjoyed allowed him to use, declared that 
he “washed his hands” of any subsequent inter- 
position in matters which produced ‘no permanent 
results ! 

In nothing, perhaps, has a greater improvement 
been made, than in the mode of lighting the streets of 
the town, and in the manner in which the lives and 
property of the inhabitants and sojourners are pro- 
tected. Forty years ago, the lighting of the streets 
was effected by what were called “ Parish Lamps.” 
The lamp consisted of a small tin vessel, half-filled 
with the worst train oil that the parochial authorities, 
for the most part the “ chosen” of the select vestries, 
could purchase at the lowest price to themselves and 
the highest charge to the rate-payers. In this fluid 
fish blubber was placed a piece of cotton twist, which 
formed the wick. A set of greasy fellows, redolent of 
Greenland dock, were employed to trim and light 
these lamps, which they accomplished by the apparatus 
of a formidable pair of scissors, a flaming flambeau of 
pitched rope, and a ricketty ladder, to the annoyance 
and danger of all passers-by. 

The oil vessel and wick were enclosed in a case of 
semi-opaque glass, resembling in shape what Grose, 
the antiquary, has called the “ Night urn of Venus,” 
and of which the material, being the very coarsest of 
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vitreous manufacture, obscured even the little light 
which it encircled. These gleaming meteors loomed 
through the darkness of the fogs of London to little 
other purpose than to warn the inhabitants to avoid 
the posts on which they were placed. 

The general appearance of St. Giles’s has been of 
late years very greatly improved; and let us hope 
the improvement in habits and morals of the in- 
habitants who now occupy the once horrible district 
called Dyott-street, and the courts and alleys which 
led in and out it, has been commensurate with the 
improvement of the buildings. 

Those who have witnessed the scenes of infamy 
and vice which daily and nightly were in former 
times unblushingly exhibited in this squalid Alsatia 
of beggary and crime, must congratulate themselves 
and the present generation on the general sweep that 
has been made of the hovels and the inmates with 
which the place abounded. It was here that the 
great “ Rookery” existed, and from hence did colonies 
migrate to other parts of the town, as the officina 
volucrum became too crowded to contain the increas- 
ing numbers of its population. One and nearly the 
last vestige of what was the mode of life in this 
locality, has been in existence within a comparatively 


recent period, and many, who, either for curiosity or 
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other motives, have visited it, will be perfectly able 
to testify to the truth of my description. 

I allude to that foul hostel known as the “ Hare 
and Hounds,” and kept by one Mr. Joseph Banks, 
better known as “Stunning Joe,” himself a perfect 
anomaly, apparently formed by nature and education’ 
for the express purpose of filling the positions to 
which he devoted his faculties. 

- The «‘ Hare and Hounds” was to be reached by 
those going from the West-end towards the City by 
going up a turning on the left hand, nearly opposite 
St. Giles’ Churchyard. The entrance to this turning 
or lane was obstructed or defended by posts with 
cross bars, which being passed the lane itself was 
entered. It extended some twenty or thirty yards 
towards the north, through two rows of the most 
filthy, dilapidated, and execrable buildings that could 
be imagined, and at the top or end of it stood the 
citadel of which “ Stunning Joe” was the corpulent 
castellan. : . 

I need not say that it required some determination 
and some address to gain this strange place of rendez- 
vous. Those who had the honour of an introduction to 

the “ great man” were considered safe wherever his 
) authority extended, and in this locality it was certainly 
very extensive. He occasionally condescended to 
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act as a pilot through the navigation of the alley to 
persons of aristocratic or wealthy pretensions, whom 
curiosity, or some other motive best known to them- 
selves, led to hisabode. Those who were not under 
his “‘ safe conduct” frequently found it very unsafe to 
wander in the intricacies of the region. 

In the “salon” of this temple of low debauchery 
were assembled groups of all “ unutterable things,” all 
that class distinguished in those days, and I believe in 


these, by the generic term “ cadgers,” 


‘Hail! cadgers, who in rags arrayed 
Disport and play fantastic pranks 
Each Wednesday night in full parade 
Within the domicile of Banks,” 


of which the varieties are too numerous to be men- 
tioned. 

A “lady” presided over the revels, collected largess 
in a platter, and at intervals amused the company 
with specimens of her vocal talent. Dancing was 
“kept up till a late hour” with more vigour than 
elegance, and many Terpischorean passages, which 
partook rather of the animation of the “ Nautch” than 
the dignity of the minuet, increased the interest of 
the performance. It may be supposed that those 
assembled were not the sort of people who would 
bave patronized Father Matthew, had he visited St. 


Giles in those times. There was, indeed, an almost 
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incessant complaint of drought, which seemed to be 
increased by the very remedies applied for its cure, 
and had it not been for the despotic authority with 
which the dispenser of the good things of the esta- 
blishment exercised his rule, his liberality in the 
dispensation would certainly have led to very vigorous 
developments of the reprobation of man, and of 
woman also. In the lower tier, or cellars, or crypt of 
the edifice, beds or berths were provided for the com- 
pany, who, packed in bins, after the “fitful fever” of 
the evening, “ slept well.” 

The gloom of the streets was occasionally, indeed, 
too frequently enlivened by the screams of women, 
the imprecations of bullies, the conflicts of drunkards 
and disorderlies, and the “springing of rattles.” 
Police, it may truly be asserted, there were none. 
The parochial watchmen, alias the “ Charlies” of this 
period, were for the most part totally inefficient for 
the performance of their duties; old, feeble, dishonest, 
and in many instances connected with gangs of depre- 
dators, could not, or would not render the required 
assistance to those who were insulted or attacked. 
The admirers of local self-government might have 
been satisfied to the heart’s content with the organi- 
zation of these “ guardians of the night.” The 
“ Charlies” never quitted their respective “beats.” 

D2 
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A robbery might have been committed within a 
dozen yards of the boundary of one parish, and in 
sight of its constables, without their going to the 
rescue of the party robbed in the adjoining parish. 
One side of Charing-cross was, at the time described, 
“watched” by the “ Charlies” of St. Martins-in-the- 
Fields, and the other by the “ Charlies” of the 
“ Board of Green Cloth.” A transverse line of 
pavement marked the division of the jurisdictions, 
and it is a fact that robberies were continually com- 
mitted in the locality with perfect impunity to the 
perpetrators. 

The “blood money” system engaged the energies 
and cupidity of certain persons in the capture of 
criminals, or those accused of criminality. The late 
Mr. Lee, for many years high constable of West- 
minster, and well known at the Houses of Parliament 
and elsewhere, was, before his appointment to office, 
an amateur thief-taker; and in his pursuits in that 
line obtained a sum not very short of eight hundred 
pounds, by securing and bringing to justice criminals 
who set at nought the energies of hired watchmen. 

The lower part of St. Martin’s-lane, which has 
undergone great alterations within these thirty years, 
formerly extended to the Strand, and terminated 
nearly opposite Northumberland House. Opposite 
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to St. Martin’s Church was the watch-house of the 
parish, one room of which was used as the hall of 
justice, or injustice, the terms being synonymous in 
the administration of the law as then and there put 
into force. One Mr. Pilgrim presided as the Prefectus 
Vigilum, or constable of the night, surrounded by 
kindred Dogberries, and assisted in his adjudications 
by two or three Amici Curie, whose judgments were 
matured by sundry potations of beer and spirits, and 
whose presence was courted on account of the libe- 
rality with which they shared the source of their 
inspiration. Before this quorum were arraigned the 
culprits captured in the “beat.” It may be conjec- 
tured that the guilty had as good a chance of escape 
as the innocent; an indiscriminate discharge or 
“locking up” of the accused was the usual result, 
until the police offices were open in the morning. 
On the opposite side of St. Martin’s-lane, close by 
the church, was a dirty lane, Vine-street, to the south 
of Chandos-street, leading to a “ rookery” infested 
by birds of most notorious reputation and ill omen. 
Several murders were committed in the villanous 
nests with which it abounded. A sailor, covered 
with blood, one night made his escape from one of 
these haunts, and reached the watch-house; before, 


however, he could obtain assistance, he was dragged 
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up the lane, and never heard of more. When this 
place was pulled down some years after, several 
skeletons and remains of bodies were discovered 
concealed in the cellars and foundations. 

Some further notion of the police, and the little 
protection which was afforded to the public before 
the institution of the present *‘ Force,” may be formed 
from the account of what took place at West-end 
Fair on Monday and Tuesday, the 28th and 29th 
July, 1819, which I transcribe from an authentic 
account published at the time, and to which, as I was 
present on the first of those days, and narrowly 
escaped being murdered by a gang of ruffians who 
seemed to have a peculiar animosity against me, I can 
add the corroboration of my own testimony. 

“On Monday evening a most disgraceful and 
daring scene of riot and plunder took place at West- 
end Fair, Hampstead. The number of the ruffians 
has been estimated as high as two hundred. Many 
of them were armed with bludgeons, and those who 
were not, tore up the trestles of the stands for weapons 
to attack the police officers and constables, whom 
they overpowered. This daring and outrageous 
tumult took place principally between six and seven 
o’clock, when every person passing the two entrances 
to the field in which the fair is held, was attacked 
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and rifled. Numbers, whose pockets could not be 
opened easily, had the skirts of the coats cut off, and 
the pockets of their small-clothes turned inside out. 
The conduct of these ruffians towards the females was 
most brutal, their arms were held up, their clothes 
cut, and every article of wearing apparel torn from 
them.” A 

This account is by no means exaggerated. I 
myself saw much more infamous outrages committed 
upon women than are here specified. I saw villains 
in gangs of ten, twenty, or thirty, assault, rob, and 
rifle every person whom they supposed to have money 
or any valuable articles about them ; and in addition 
to such atrocities, attack and inflict most dangerous 
wounds, out of mere wantonness, upon those who, they 
must have known from their appearance, had neither 
money nor property to lose. Knives were used to 
cut clothes to pieces, and would, if resistance had 
been offered, have been used to silence those resisting. 
The earrings were torn from the ears of the women, 
who were screaming in terror and pain on every 
side, and several were nearly strangled in the attempts 
of the miscreants to free the necklaces and chains 
from their necks. I was beset by a division of these 
wretches, and I should probably have been maimed 
for life, had I not been fortunately rescued by the 
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exertions of several resolute men and one of the 
constables, and managed, after a somewhat desperate 
skirmish, to make good my retreat. 

I have certainly been at various times and places 
in many dangerous riots, political and otherwise, but 
I was never in more imminent peril than on the occa- 
sion of this disgraceful scene. 

But the most surprising part of the affair is, that on 
the following day, Tuesday, similar outrages, but to 
a much greater extent, were repeated by the same 
persons and their associates at the same place, and 
people were foolish enough to visit the fair and 
the neighbourhood of it, either out of curiosity or 
from some motive that, to those in possession of their 
senses, appears incomprehensible. On Tuesday, the 
gangs of ruffians assembled in greater force than on 
the former day, and set the police at defiance. The 
account of that Tuesday’s proceedings will appear to 
the present generation almost incredible. Here it is— 

“In consequence of the outrageous daring, scenes 
of disorder, robberies, wounding and ill-treating of a 
number of persons at West-end fair, on Monday 
evening, an additional number of constables, belong- 
ing to Bow-street and Hatton-garden police offices, 
were ordered to attend on Tuesday, and a number of 


special constables were sworn in by the magistrates at 
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Hampstead, to render their assistance to the regular 
police. They were not equal altogether to cope with 
the villains, who assembled in numerous bodies, armed 
with bludgeons and other weapons, acting in a more 
daring and outrageous manner than on Monday. 
The ruffians were divided into gangs, and were esti- 
mated at about two hundred. Not satisfied with 
obtaining the property, they beat and otherwise mal- 
treated the persons of their victims. Money was not 
sufficient; they deprived those who came under their 
grasp of even their wearing apparel, and left them 
nearly naked. Hats, shoes, coats, handkerchiefs, all 
were considered as booty. Nor was the riot and 
plunder confined to the fair. Similar acts of violence 
and depredation were practised in the fields and on 
the roads in the vicinity. The police, by great 
exertion and at much personal risk, succeeded in 
securing thirty prisoners.” 

One would have supposed that such scenes as these 
would have reconciled people to the proposition, 
which was made some time after by Sir Robert Peel, 
for the formation of an efficient metropolitan police, 
and that it would have met with no opposition. Such 
was not the case. Meetings were convened, at which 
mob orators assured their auditory that the proposition 


was a covert stratagem to enslave the people, and put 
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the whole population of London under the power of 
the Home Secretary. What then assumed to be the 
* Liberal” press was loud in its clamour and abuse, 
and the most absurd yet shameless insinuations were 
thrown upon the honourable baronet for his pains and 
solicitude to prevent a recurrence of such disgraceful 
outrages. That minister was not, however, to be 
deterred by senseless clamour from carrying out his 
intentions, and it is to the fulfilment of them that 
the inhabitants of this great city are indebted for the 
preservation of their lives and property from the 
thousands of blackguards by which it is infested. 

One consequence of this business was, that the 
fair at West-end was abolished. The fields in which 
it was accustomed to be held, are now covered with 
bricks. and mortar, and the once rural spot is a 
populous district of the town. 

In the year 1829 the Legislature passed a bill for 
the prevention of the unlawful disinterment of human 
bodies, and for the regulation of schools of anatomy. 
As this circumstance is connected in some degree 
with what I am about to relate, and as it throws some 
light upon the state of the morals and manners of the 
metropolis in those days, I will, in connexion with 
it, transcribe from the evidence given before the 


select committee of anatomy the examination and 
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answers of three of the witnesses, referring those who 
require more information on the subject to the bill 
itself, and to the whole of the evidence. 

First Resurrection Man.—‘‘ Every ground in Lon- 
don is watched by men put into them at dark, who stop 
till daylight, with firearms. You are subject to be shot; 
and if you are taken the parish prosecutes you, and you 
may get six or twelve months’ imprisonment. A man 
may make a good living at it if he is a sober man and 
acts with judgment. There isa great many of them that 
profess to get subjects that do not get four subjects in 
a twelvemonth; a great many of them that has lately 
got into the business, they are nothing but petty, com- 
mon thieves. Being out late at night, if they are met 
by the police, they can say they are getting subjects 
for the surgeons. They have usually a horse and 
cart. I should suppose there are at present in London 
between forty and fifty men that have the name of 
raising subjects, and there is but two more, beside’ 
myself, that get their living by it. If you are friends 
with a grave-digger, the thing will be all right to 
know what bodies to get; if you are not, you cannot 
get them. The bodies I have got was twenty-three 
in four nights. It was only one year that I got one 
hundred. Perhaps the next year I did not get above 


fifty or sixty. They would not mind shooting a man 
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as dead as a robber if they caught him in a church- 
yard. If you are pointed out that you are a resurrec- 
tion man, they are prejudiced against you. Once, I 
suppose, I was not above two yards from the man 
that shot at me. It was a little bit of ground behind 
achapel. They laid by in the chapel for me and 
another man. We were after two subjects. When 
I go to work I like to get those of poor people buried 
from the workhouses, because, instead of working for 
one subject, you may get three or four. I do not 
think, during the time I have been in the habit of 
working in the schools, I got half a dozen of wealthier 
people.” 

«Of the other men who are employed in raising 
bodies, how many are there you would consent to go 
out with ?” 

** Not above two or three.” 

«Why would you not go with the others ?” 

* Because they are all thieves, and they never sup- 
plied the schools in their lives; they get a subject or 
two, and call themselves resurrection men.” 

Examination of the second Resurrection Man, for- 
merly the captain of the only band in London, now 
retiring from business.—‘‘' The course I should take 
would be to have the workhouse subjects; we can get 
them out of the burial ground without any difficulty 
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whatever. I am satisfied that there are three or four 
workhouses that would supply every subject that would 
be wanting. That was the point I laid down before an 
honourable member who consulted me. But he would 
not consent to it. I believe the custom of claiming 
bodies as those of relatives is constantly done; I never 
did so myself. I did attempt it once myself, but was 
detected. It was at St. John’s, and we should have 
obtained the body, but a committee was sitting that 
evening of the parish at the workhouse, where the 
body lied to be owned. The constable happened to 
come into the workhouse at the time; he knew me, 
and that prevented it, or else we should certainly had 
the body I left off in 1820. To be sure I did go 
out at different times afterwards; but, then, we had 
our men shot away from us, and it was very dan- 
gerous. On one occasion one man was shot in four 
places, and we took him away with us. To be sure, 
‘I had never gone out with him before, and he was an 
incautious hand.” 
Third Resurrection Man.—“ We could not obtain 
the rich so easily, because they are buried so deep.” 
“« If the law were altered in the manner alluded to, 
would you continue the practice of exhumation ?” 
“No; I would never open a grave.” 
One of the proficients in the abominable trade was 
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“Tsrael C.,” commonly called Izzy, a Jew, well 
known to surgeons and sextons. By the surgeons 
he was patronized; of the sextons, he was the 
patron; and so complete was the understanding be- 
tween the profession to which he belonged, and the 
two with which he was connected, that the interest of 
all three were advanced by the coalition. He was a 
square built, resolute sort of ruffian, with features 
indicative of his Hebrew origin, black whiskers, &c., 
and that peculiar obliquity of vision by which cunning 
and rapacity are denoted, and which gives warning to 
honest men to be on their guard in the presence of 
him by whom it is possessed. He was, moreover, 
a bit of a pugilist, and had displayed his pugnacious 
propensities as a prize-fighter. In the “ring,” how- 
ever, he acquired but barren laurels and hard blows. 
On one occasion the estimate of his character procured 
his immersion in a horsepond, from which on his 
escape he made a rapid retreat, and relinquished for 
ever the honors of the “ Fancy.” 

In addition to the profits he derived from his pur- 
suits as a “ body-snatcher,” he made a sort of supple- 
mentary income by supplying dentists with dead men’s 
and dead women’s teeth: he flourished before the 
invention of terro-metallic substitutes for decayed 


grinders and absent incisives, and, as he was accus- 
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tomed to boast, it was by his means that gluttons 
“chawed their wittles,” and old women grinned like 
young girls. 

However incomprehensible, there is nothing strange 
in the fact, that the most apparently repulsive of men 
meet with admirers in the opposite sex. There is 
nothing unusual in finding an ill-looking, vulgar, 
ignorant blackguard to be a gar¢on de bonnes fortunes, 
and those who attend the sittings of a police court, or 
read the reports of the proceedings therein, will find 
innumerable instances of women, young, good look- 
ing, decorous for the class to which they belong, 
attached with a sort of infatuation to scoundrels who 
have not the smallest attractions of person, manners, 
or temper, from which any explanation of the devo- 
tion of their paramours can be drawn. But so it 
is! The eye is said to create its own beauty, and 
from what passes around us every day, it would 
appear, that no one, however deformed by ugli- 
ness, degraded by vice or brutality, by drunkenness 
and debauchery, need despair of meeting with an 
admirer. 

Mr. C. had met with several admirers, and when 
his professional pursuits were suspended, or produced 
profits insufficient to meet his expenses, availed himself 


of the earnings of the miserable creatures who were 
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captivated by his merits, and spent at the public- 
house what they procured at the brothel. 

However disgraceful this source of revenue may 
appear to those who are happily ignorant of the 
manifold iniquities and mysteries of great cities, 
it will excite no surprise in the initiated, who are 
perfectly aware that such infamies are but too common, 
and that not only such low scoundrels as the one to 
whom allusion is more particularly made are partners 
in the wages of prostitution, but that scoundrels in 
more elevated classes of society avail themselves of 
the same means to revel in idleness and debauchery. 

This fellow being, in the slang of the day, “ hard 
up,” had, with a view to “ business,” quartered himself 
upon a young female, who, from vice and profligacy, 
had descended from being under the special “ protec- 
tion” of a noble duke, to the general “ protection” 
which the vicissitudes of her profession afforded. 
She having considerable personal. attractions, Mr. C. 
derived for some time no small amount of money 
from his connexion with her, and might possibly 
have derived still more had not the brutal treatment 
and continuous ill-usage to which he subjected his 
victim at length changed into loathing the feelings 
she originally entertained towards him. She was 


resolved, at all hazards, to extricate herself from his 
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clutches. This was, however, not so easy a task as 
may be imagined. His threats of vengeance, she 
was aware, he had the means as well as the disposition 
to carry into execution. Her life became a burden, 
and she was about to put an end to her terrors and 
her misery in the manner which has been a hundred 
times adopted by persons of her unfortunate class. 

It was at this time that her excited appearance one 
night, in the neighbourhood of Hungerford-market, . 
attracted the attention of a gentleman, whose name it 
is not important tomention. In fact, she implored his 
aid to rescue her from the ruffian who was in pursuit 
of her. He accompanied her along what was then 
a dismal, dreary, cut-throat court, “ Off-alley.” They 
ascended an almost interminable staircase, to a garret 
in one of the ricketty and antique houses of the place, 
which had probably been the scene of as many in- 
famous deeds as any in that notorious locality. The 
gentleman had made up his mind, let the conse- 
quences be what they might, to protect the woman. 
In the garret which they entered, in addition to the 
usual furniture of such receptacles, was a mangle, out - 
of which the weights or ballast had been removed, 
and in this the woman was immediately concealed, 
and the lid drawn over her. The gentleman placed 
a rushlight, by which the den was illumined, upon the 
VoL. 1 E 
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lid, and stood between the door and the mangle 
awaiting the result of the adventure. 

He had not long to wait; the footsteps of Mr. 
C—— ascending the staircase were heard, and he 
rushed into the room in a state of furious excitement, 
and in some degree out of breath by his rapid ascent 
from the street. It was immediately apparent that 
he had no expectation of meeting anybody but the 
woman of whom he was in search, and the “ cur,” 
which in his nature prevailed over the “ bull-dog,” 
quailed before the steady indifference of the intruder. 
He saw at once that’ he would have to deal with a 
person who was neither to be bullied by words nor 
intimidated by gestures, and fully prepared to resist 
violence by violence to the utmost. With a blas- 
phemous accompaniment to the interrogation, which 
it would not be fit to transcribe, he demanded who 
the intruder was, and what brought him there? To 
this he received an answer, directing him to mind his 
own business, and give himself no trouble with what 
did not concern him. The remainder of the colloquy 
was speedily cut short; a struggle ensued, which ter- 
minated in the body-snatcher being kicked down stairs, 
uttering in his descent threats of future vengeance, 
to the great relief of the woman in the mangle and 
her protector. 
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No time was, however, to: ‘be gst in quitting the 
garret and securing the woman in a pee of safety, 
and this was accordingly done. 


Upon a further inquiry into the ee Gf this 


unfortunate creature, and her intercourse with this’-” >. 


vagabond, it came out that he had, on her refusal to 
be subservient to his purposes, and to supply him 
with the means of living in idleness, persecuted 
her in every way he could devise; and that he had, 
on more than one occasion, by threats and violence, 
forced her to give him money. The knowledge of this 
last part came to my ears, and I immediately recom- 
mended an application to a police-office and the 
swearing a robbery against him. My recommenda- 
tion was followed; proceedings were taken in con- 
junction with it at Clerkenwell, where a true bill for 
a felony was found against him. It was not, however, 
necessary to proceed with it; for whilst the officers of 
justice were in search of the fellow, he was appre- 
hended for a highway robbery in the outskirts of 
London, tried, convicted, and transported. 

The woman subsequently abandoned her disgraceful 
course of life, and married a man with whom she was 
settled in a way of business sufficiently lucrative for 
her future support. 

The Vine-street “ rookery” came in close contact 

E 2 
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with the equally infamous den long known as the 
“ Key,” a place remarkable in the annals of vice, as 
being the haunt of some of the more eminent and 


wealthy ‘patrons of debauchery. ‘The entrance for 


- “carriages” was down a gateway which stood nearly 
+ opposite Bedfordbury. The door at which the 


“select” alighted was furnished with sliding screens, 
which prevented the too curious from seeing who 
entered and who retired, and spared, if not the 
blushes, at least the reputation of the visitors. 

This place was burnt down one night, and on that 
occasion a clerical gentleman, who had engaged an 


apartment, was burnt to death. 
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CHAPTER IIL 


Archdeacon Pott—Presentation Plate—Hedge Lane—Sir Richard 
Birnie — Justice Bond — Phillips— Townsend, the Bow-street 
Officer — Sam Butcher: supposed cause of his Death— Arch- 
bishop Tennison’s School— Liston—A Scholastic Row—John 
Palmer the Actor—A Ghost Story—Mr. Morris, Proprietor of 
the Haymarket Theatre — Miss Biffin— Sinbad the Sailor — 
George Bolton—Advertisement for a Wife—Jerry Sneak Russell 
—A_ Dram-drinker—Deighton the Caricaturist. 


Tue parochial authorities of the parish being resolved 
to do honour to the late Archdeacon Pott, on his re- 
tirement from his pastoral duties as Vicar of St. Mar- 
tin’s, set on foot a subscription for the purchase of a 
piece of plate, to be presented to the venerable man 
who had been translated to the more lucrative living 
of Kensington. The subscription was a tolerably 
large one. The committee of the subscribers intrusted 
with the selection of the gift being resolved to make 
the money go as far as it could, and thinking one 
piece of plate to be as good as another, invested the 
“sum intrusted to them in the purchase of a large 
salver, which had been among the heirlooms of the 


“Key” for many years. The devices and legend 
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engraved upon the salver were of a character totally 
incompatible with clerical delicacy and decorum, and 
were very properly removed. ‘The salver was re- 
polished, and a respectful and complimentary inscrip- 
tion engraved on the site of the obliterated original. 
Sundry glass coaches, vehicles long obsolete, were 
engaged to convey the deputation of the donors to 
Kensington, to place the offering in the hands of the 
donee. In the mean time, certain persons, who were 
in opposition to the intended manifestation of respect, 
informed Mr. Pott, by an anonymous letter, of the 
character of the place from which the presentation 
plate had been procured, and of the sort of company 
by whom it had been used. The Archdeacon, though 
a most placid and amiable gentleman, became indig- 
nant at what he considered an insult; refused the 
contaminated gift, rebuked the astonished deputation, 
and dismissed them from his presence. 

What became of the rejected article is not known 
to the writer. 

On the spot now occupied by the Union Club 
House, at the corner of Trafalgar-square, before the 
improvements of the neighbourhood were even pro- 
jected, stood a tavern, the “ Cannon Coffee House,” 
at the end of a street originally known as “ Hedge- 


lane,” but subsequently as Whitcomb-street. The 
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portions of this street which yet remain, though posi- 
tively wretched and mean, are comparatively elegant 
when considered in reference to the state of those 
removed. ‘The lane was so badly paved that the 
whole surface was full of holes and inequalities. Upon 
his first arrival in London, the late Sir Richard 
Birnie, afterwards so well known as the chief police 
magistrate of the metropolis, practised the humble 
craft of a saddler and harness maker, and lodged in an 
attic in Hedge-lane. The lower floor was occupied 
by a baker, a thrifty, afluent man. One evening a 
coal wagon wended its way along the lane, and from 
the jolting of the wheels lumps of coal fell from the 
sacks; Birnie descended, made his way in the wake 
of the wagon, and having possessed himself of what 
he considered the bona waviata of the dealer in black 
diamonds, returned with his prize to his garret. The 
baker, who witnessed his proceedings, was delighted 
with the spirit of economy and prudence from which 
they sprang, and resolved that the man should become 
his son-in-law and heir. Birnie spoke upon the hint, 
which was soon conveyed to him, married in due 
time the daughter of the baker, and from that hour 
became a personage of some importance. He had 
received a tolerable education in his own country, 


Scotland, and being a shrewd and self-relying man. 


~ 
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began to push his fortune with industry and judg- 
ment. He became a parochial officer, graduated to 
be overseer of the parish, and was appointed church- 
warden and member of the select vestry. ‘ Cawdor, 
Glamis, all.” 

Magistrates were wanted in Westminster to take 
affidavits in various matters too numerous for the 
magnates of Queen-square and Bow-street to attend 
to. Birnie was appointed a Westminster magistrate 
by Lord Sidmouth, attended closely to his duties, 
relieved the stipendiary sluggards at the police offices 
when they wanted a holiday, paid court to the news- 
paper reporters, by whom his name was continually 
inserted in the records of the courts; was promoted 
to the magistracy of the county of Middlesex, 
gazetted as a police magistrate, and ultimately 
ascended the justice seat of Bow-street itself, a knight 
of no mean reputation and notoriety ! 

His knowledge of the law was, as may be supposed, 
but limited; but his knowledge of the town was per- 
fect, and he contrived to be generally correct in his 
decisions. Altogether he was a very fit person, in 
his day, to preside where he did. 

Before his time the appointment to the police 
courts was capricious and disgraceful. Bond, origi- 


nally a thief-taker, was a Bow-street magistrate, and 
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in his time the law was administered much after the 
manner described by the novelists Fielding and 
Smollett. During the time Bond presided at Bow- 
street, one Phillips, who afterwards rose to be a man 
of great opulence, and what is termed respectability, 
but who was at the commencement of his career 
rather a “fast” young gentleman, and ’prentice to a 
button-maker in St. Martin’s-lane, was committed by 
his worship to Newgate on a charge of having com- 
mitted a highway robbery on Hounslow Heath. At 
the trial at the Old Bailey, a post-boy, whose evidence 
at the committal was returned in the depositions, was 
non est, and the prisoner was acquitted. Years after, 
the matter was forgotten, and nobody was aware that 
the man at whose house they were entertained at the 
west end of the town was the accused of bygone days. 

Bond, the stipendiary magistrate, was dead, and all 
recollection of the business buried. The son of Bond, 
however, yet lived, and possessed, not amongst other 
good things, but without any other things whatever, 
certain documents derived from his father. He made 
a communication to Phillips of the nature of some 
part of his inheritance. Phillips was either indignant, 
or assumed indignation at the communication. By 
some means or other Bond became the tenant of a 


prison, from which he shortly emerged and lived in 
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comparative affluence, from means supplied by the 
hand of some invisible philanthropist. 

In the time of Bond flourished old Townsend, 
well-known as the principal constable at Bow-street. 
This man, who was said to have commenced life as a 
costermonger, became, by effrontery and impudence, 
enhanced by a certain share of low cunning and low 
wit, the head of his profession. He derived a large 
income from the Christmas-boxes of the nobility and 
people of fashion, at whose routs and parties he was 
employed to keep away or detect the improper 
characters who, he persuaded his patrons, would be 
present if he were not in attendance. Royalty itself 
recognised his claims! At the promenades on 
Sundays at Windsor Terrace he might be seen in 
familiar conversation with George IIL, whose good- 
humoured face was convulsed with laughter at his 
stories. On an occasion of an installation of the 
Knights of the Garter, the then Duchess of North- 
umberland was feign to put herself under his 
protection, and accept his arm, as he conducted her 
through a mob of nobles and others to her place in 
St. George’s Chapel. 

At the Pavilion, at Brighton, he had the entrée, 
and William IV. was pleased to express his sorrow at 


the demise of “poor” Townsend; not probably 
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aware that “ poor Townsend died worth nearly twenty 
thousand pounds at the time the monarch was offer- 
ing his condolence. 

He was once asked by Bond what George III. had 
said to him at a recent interview ? “ His Majesty,” 
replied Townsend, “talked about the state of the 
police, and regretted he could not advance me to such 
a situation as your worship enjoys, he having come to 
a resolution to raise no more thief-takers to the 
bench.” 

It may be supposed Bond asked no more questions 
about the conversation of the king and the constable. 

Townsend was a very smart little man, “clean as 
paint,” to use his own phraseology, and rather peculiar 
in bis costume. He was generally encased in a light- 
coloured suit, knee-breeches, and short gaiters, a 
white hat of the breadth of brim and Stuart-shaped 
crown. He was in the habit of bathing in the 
Thames, near Millbank, early in the morning. Once, 
whilst so engaged, some thieves, or some wags, 
removed his clothes, and, consequently, he was under 
the necessity of retreating to his home puris natu- 
_ralibus, with a speed which he rarely exhibited when 
covered by his artificial integuments. 

But to return for a moment to Hedge-lane. There 


lived, about forty years ago, nearly on the northern 
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extremity of it, where it runs into Coventry-street, 
on the right hand side, or eastern side, a Mr. Butcher, 
better known, and certainly very extensively known, 
as “Sam Butcher.” Mr. Butcher carried on the 
business of a wine merchant, and was understood to 
have supplied in the City of Westminster upwards of 
four hundred establishments of a particular descrip- 
tion with the commodity in which he dealt. He 
was, moreover, a patron of pugilism, dog-fighting, 
and all such sports as in his day were more in yogue 
than now. He took the “chair” at taverns, was 
referee in disputes in bets, sang a good song, and was 
possessed of other recommendations unnecessary to 
detail. ‘Those who frequented the haunts alluded to, 
and adopted the motto of the Anacreontics, 


‘Let's merrily entwine 
The myrtle of Venus with Bacchus’s vine,” 

sustained no injury from the absorption of the “ mis- 
used” compound delivered from his crypts. They were 
probably protected by the deities at whose shrine 
they sacrificed. Complaints were occasionally made 
by other customers, and on Mr. Butcher’s departure 
from this life, it was reported that his death was . 
occasioned by his inadvertence in drinking a bottle of 
the fluid with which he was in the habit of supplying 
the public. 
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This story was told some years ago in the company 
of gentlemen, amongst whom was the late Mr. Morris, 
formerly proprietor of Aldridge’s horse repository in 
St. Martin’s-lane. It occasioned a laugh from every- 
body but Mr. Morris, whose countenance became sud- 
denly overcast, and who suddenly retired as if taken 
unwell! The cause of his gloom and retreat arose 
from his having become the purchaser of the stock of 
Mr. Butcher, with the merits of which he was 
probably unacquainted. 

The piece of ground called Trafalgar-square was, 
before it was laid out in its present style, the site of 
the royal stables, and called the “ King’s Mews.” 
Along the northern side of Charing-cross, stretching 
from west to east, or from Hedge-lane to St. Martin’s- 
lane, was a gloomy, dirty, dingy-looking brick-wall, 
intersected by still more dingy-looking houses, the 
largest of which was occupied-by the father of the 
present Lord Chief Baron Pollock, the king’s saddler. 
There was a gate about midway, leading into the 
spacious yard which was used for exercising the royal 
stud. The stables were somewhere on the spot now 
forming the carriage road in front of the National 
Gallery. They were in good taste, the principal 
entrance having great claims to architectural beauty. 


Beyond this yard or quadrangle was a smaller court, 
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in which were houses for the deputy master-of-the- 
horse and persons attached to the establishment. 
The mews was closed at night, but in the day-time it 
was used as a thoroughfare by pedestrians to Castle- 
street. Castle-street is much the same now as it was 
sixty years ago. A sort of outhouse, which abutted 
on the wall of the Mews, and which has been removed 
many years back, was, in his day, occupied by Sancho, 
the black bibliopolist, as his place of business. 
Nothing else appears to have been removed, improved, 
or attended to in this locality. 

A school, founded by Archbishop Tennison, still 
remains ; and a valuable theological library, be- 
queathed to the parish by the same prelate, and 
endowed by his munificence, is also there. If the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood derived much benefit 
as to learning or morals from these institutions, they 
were too modest to make it apparent. There is an 
inherent appearance of destitution and dirt pervading 
the aspect of the street. 

The school was intended by the founder to foster 
the study of the learned languages, and still retains 
the titular distinction of a ** Grammar” school. 

Upwards of fifty years ago it was the scene of a 
conflict, of which he who writes these lines was a 


witness, which operated upon the destiny of a man of 
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great celebrity in his profession, and from the results of 
which many thousands of people derived amusement. 
This man was the late Mr. Liston, the comedian. 
The pedagogus of the institution was the curate of 
the parish, the Rev. Mr. Somebody, whose name is 
forgotten. Liston was the assistant, or rather Liston 
did the principal duties, whilst his reverence re- 
ceived the principal remuneration. There were all 
the peculiarities without the decorum of the ragged 
schools of modern times in this place. The pupils 
were noisy, vulgar, and violent—precocious in mis- 
chief, tardy in improvement. The “soothing system” 
was not then understood in establishments of this 
sort. <A discipline unqualified by mercy prevailed, 
the consequence of which was, the silence requisite 
for the cultivation of literature was continually broken 
by the bellowing of those under punishment. The 
reverend gentleman who presided used to boast, that 
his system was ‘‘adapted to the meanest capacities ;” 
and certainly no one who has ever experienced its 
application would mistake its meaning. In addition 
to the screams of the victims may be mentioned the 
incessant altercations of the principal with the mothers 
of those on whom his vengeance had alighted. The 
school was ripe for a revolution; it was not long be- 
fore it burst forth. . 
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Liston, presuming on the popular support within, 
and the parental pressure from without, refused obe- 
dience to the commands of his superior. The superior, 
enraged at his disobedience, rebuked him in terms 
more consonant with indignation than politeness. 
Liston retorted; recrimination and abuse succeeded; 
from words to blows the transition was easy and rapid ; 
the combatants grappled, the divine, in all senses 
of the phrase, “an ugly customer,” would have demo- 
lished his antagonist, when the pent-up vengeance 
of the boys exploded— 

“Furor arma ministrat.”’ 

A shower of slates, books, inkstands, rulers, &c. 
&c., rattled against the head and body of the priest, 
who would have received still rougher usage from his 
assailants, had not sundry passers-by, alarmed by the 
din of the conflict, rushed into the school-room and 
rescued him, in an exhausted state, from his perilous 
position ! 

The scandal of this unseemly brawl was too great 
for the parish to tolerate. The school was for a time 
closed, and the nuisance abated. Liston returned no 
more to his academic duties. He commenced the 
courtship of Thalia from the date of his dismissal, and 
became, as everybody knows, the most favoured of 
her suitors. 
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At the time Liston was engaged as an assistant 
at the school in Castle-street, he was acquainted with 
a young man named Tucker, who lived in the house 
of a gentleman, whose name it is unnecessary to 
mention, in Spring-gardens. In this house resided at 
the same period a Mrs. Vernon, widow of acelebrated 
comedian and vocalist, whose histrionic fame arose 
from his excellency in the part of Macheath in the 
** Beggar’s Opera.” Mrs. Vernon was a lady of generous 
disposition, and habits somewhat extravagant. It is 
no wonder that a house under her arrangement was 
the resort of actors, authors, and idlers. Amongst 
the number of these was Mr. John Palmer, an actor 
whose great talents, and whose death under circum- 
stances sufficiently awful, combine to rescue his name 
from oblivion.. He was a man of handsome exterior, 
elegant manners, and cultivated mind. He was on 
intimate terms with the widow; he had, in fact, 


> came in 


what was called the “run of the house;’ 
when he thought proper, and went out when he 
thought proper; and as he was employed at one or 
other of the patent theatres, neither did, nor was ex- 
pected to keep very early hours. He had a latch-key, 
with which, when the performance at the theatre was 
over, he could let himself into the house at Spring- 
gardens, and join the company assembled at supper, 
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or after supper in the drawing-room, which was on 
the first floor. 

As the story about to be told is what is called a 
“ ghost story,” lest, contrary to rule of such stories it 
should lose in telling, it is necessary to be particular 
in the description of the premises. 

Tucker slept in the hall of the house; his couch 
being a plagiarism on Cowper’s piece of furniture, 

« A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day,” 

and as his services were sufficiently laborious by day, 
he was allowed to retire long before the rest of the 
inmates sought the repose of sleep. Those who 
entered the house and were about to go up stairs, 
had to pass by the aforesaid couch; Tucker being in 
some sort a guardian of the premises, or at least a 
“dummy,” by whom thieves and depredators might 
be deterred from their ways. 

On the 2nd of August, 1798, Mr. John Palmer 
played the part of the “ Stranger” at Liverpool, at the 
Theatre Royal: immediately after he had given 
utterance to the memorable words in Kotzebue’s play 
of the ‘ Stranger,” “ There is another and a better 
world than this,” he reeled across the stage and fell 
dead in the arms of one of the servants of the theatre, 
who ran from the wing to support him. Medical 


assistance was immediately procured, but it was use- 
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less, life had become extinct instantaneously, and he 
died without a struggle or a pang. A benefit was 
got up at Liverpool for his children, the receipts of 
which amounted to upwards of £400, and on the 
occasion of it an appropriate address, written by Mr. 
Roscoe, was spoken by Mr. Holman. The fact of 
his absence from London was known to Tucker, but he 
was not aware about his arrangements for his return. 
On the night just mentioned, Tucker had retired at 
an earlier hour than usual; but the company in the 
drawing-room was numerous, and the sound of their 
merriment prevented him from falling asleep; he was 
in a sort of morbid drowsiness produced by weariness, 
but continually interrupted by noise. As he described 
the scene, he was sitting half upright in his bed, when 
he saw the figure of a man coming from the passage 
which led from the door of the house to the hall. 
The figure paused in its transit for a moment at the 
foot of the couch, and looked him full in the face: 
there was nothing spectral or like the inhabitant of 
the world of spirits in the countenance or outline of 
the figure, which passed on, and apparently went up 
the staircase. ‘Tucker felt no alarm whatever: he 
recognised in the figure the features, gait, dress, and 
general appearance of John Palmer, who he sup- 
posed had returned from Liverpool, and having the 
F2 
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entrée of the house, had, as usual, availed himself of his 
latch-key. He nevertheless marvelled at the want of 
politeness in the visitor who had not condescended. 
to ask after his health, or to wish him good night. 
He shortly after fell asleep. 

Next morning, in the course of some casual con- 
versation, he informed Mrs. Vernon that he had seen 
Mr. Palmer pass through the hall, and expressed a 
hope that his trip to Liverpool had agreed with his 
health. The lady stared at him incredulously, said 
he must have been dreaming, or drinking, or out of 
his senses, as no Mr. Palmer had joined the festivities 
in the drawing-room. His delusion, if delusion it 
were, was made a source of mirth to the people who 
called in the course of the day. He, however, per- 
sisted in his assertion of having seen Mr. Palmer, and 
on the arrival of the post from Liverpool on the day 
after he had first made it, laughter was turned into 
mourning, and most of the guests were inclined to 
think there was more in it than they were willing to 
confess. 

With respect to stories of this sort, like marvellous 
stories of all sorts, they must stand or fall by the 
evidence with which they are supported. The story 
is here told as it was told to the writer by the prin- 


cipal party connected withit. It was told some years 
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ago in the shop of Mr. Maxwell, the law bookseller, 
in Bell-yard, Fleet-street (a dissenter, with a strong 
disposition to the supernatural), to the late Mr. 
Butler, the learned editor of “ Coke upon Lyttleton,” 
Mr. Butler appeared to have in some degree a wish 
to believe such things, but his good sense and habit 
of minute investigation and careful examination of 
proofs continually prevented its indulgence. He 
said with the fairness of an unprejudiced man, “ Give 
me sufficient evidence of the truth of such things as 
these, and I shall not be deterred by any ridicule 
from professing my belief in their existence.” 

Now that theatres and people connected therewith 
have been mentioned, it may be as well to introduce 
an anecdote or two of the late Mr. Morris, the pro- 
prietor and patentee of the Haymarket Theatre, a 
man whom everybody knew, and who in return knew 
everybody. 

He was the successor of the Colmans, father and 
son, and if he did not possess much of their dramatic 
talent or wit, exhibited in his habits and arrange- 
ments, much of the decorum and discipline of their 
dynasty and rule. 

He was an incessant talker ; a Thespian thesaurus, 
bursting with theatrical reminiscences. When once 


unclasped, it was with difficulty he could again be 
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closed. Those who were aware of this tendency to 
impart information were generally on their guard, and 
avoided interrogatory ; those who were not acquainted 
with the propensity, felt, as it might be, the pain or 
the pleasure of their heedlessness. He was, more- 
over, a hater of “half-price,” detested gas, and de- 
lighted in the vapour of wax-lights. 

It was his custom personally to inspect the theatre 
after the retirement of the audience, to see that 
nothing was left in the boxes, that the subordinate 
servants of the establishment performed their duties, 
covering the fronts of the boxes with cloths. to 
prevent injury from dust, and to ascertain that no 
calamity could arise from fire. 

.It happened one night, after the departure of the 
company, and the extinction of the lights, as he made 
his inspection of the house, he perceived a rather 
bulky object in a corner of one of the back seats of 
the boxes. He immediately advanced to ascertain 
who or what it was. The object in question ap- 
peared to be a female, the head surmounted by a coal- 
skuttle bonnet, the face obscured by a thick veil, and 
the body enveloped in an ample shawl. With the 
politeness, natural or acquired, of which he was the 
owner, he invited the presumed female to accept his 


arm. The female protested her inability to accede 
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to his request. He then informed her that the 
theatre being closed, she must walk out; she replied, 
such a process on her part was an impossibility. He 
was waxing wrath at what appeared to be imper- 
tinence, and was about to use “a little gentle force,” 
Molliter manus imposuit, on the shoulders of the lady ; 
a scream for assistance escaped her, and rushing at 
the critical moment into the box, came a burley- 
looking gentleman to the rescue. The gentleman 
caught up the lady in his arms, disappeared with the 
celerity that had attended his entrance, made his way 
into the street with his burden, and was seen no 
more. On inquiring, it was ascertained by Mr. 
Carter, the home secretary of the establishment, that 
the lady was the celebrated Miss Biffin, and the gen- 
tleman her husband! 

Miss Biffin, as many people will recollect, was un- 
incumbered with legs, arms, hands, or feet, and 
earned a tolerable income by the employment of her 
teeth, mouth, and jaws, in cutting watch-papers and 
painting miniatures. 

A gentleman connected with theatrical criticism, 
and who was ever a welcome visitor at the Hay- 
market, was one evening during the last season of 
the management of Mr. Morris, invited by him into 


his private box. He found Mr. Morris in a state of 
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excitement and indignation. The cause was no 
secret; the expenses of the season had been enormous, 
and the receipts next to nothing. ‘There was a 
corps-de-ballet which nobody went to see. There 
were vocalists whom everybody had heard and cared 
not to hear again. A corps of legitimists, and 
others, who failed to attract the public. All, to use 
a stale quotation, was “stale and unprofitable.” 

The manager commenced the conversation by 
asking the visitor abruptly, 

‘* Have you ever read the Arabian Nights ?” 

“ T have.” 

“Do you remember the story of Sinbad. the 
Sailor ?” 

“ Certainly I do.” 

“Do you recollect an old vagabond called the Old 
Man of the Sea, who got, through the folly and good 
nature of Sinbad, upon his shoulders, stuck fast there, 
and weighed him down to the ground ?” 

« Yes, I recollect the circumstance.” 


“In me, then, you see a three-times greater fool 
than Sinbad !” | 


‘* How so ?” 

“Three old fellows have got upon my shoulders 
and weighed me down.” 

« Explain.” 
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**T will. I am the theatrical Sinbad; the three 
old men are D’Egville, Jerry Sneak Russell, and 
Sinclair. They draw twenty pounds a-piece of me 
every week. The first is worn out, and this I have 
found out. The second was to have given me his 
assistance and advice; his assistance was not worth 
having, and his only advice is, to advise me to increase 
his salary. The voice of the third is not what it was, 
as you may perceive ——” 

At this moment the last mentioned gentleman ap- 
peared on the stage, and commenced— 

“The mistletoe hung in the castle hall,” 
when Mr. Morris, whose feelings had got the better 
of his good manners, exclaimed, 

«“D—n you and the mistletoe too; I wish you 
were hanging alongside of it,” and rushed out of the 
box. 

At Mr. Morris’s house, Mr. George Bolton, whose 
sister was married to the first English tenor in the 
world, John Braham, and mother of the Countess of 
Waldegrave, was a frequent guest. Mr. Bolton was 
a medical man, and had a good share of practice 
amongst the nobility and persons of rank. He was 
known and esteemed by a large circle of friends, and 
was altogether an agreeable acquaintance and a kind- 


hearted man. Like most people, indeed, like every- 
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body, he had his weak points and his peculiarities ; 
they were, however, harmless to all but to himself, 
and to himself they did but little injury. He was a 
handsome, comely, tall, upright, somewhat portly 
person, of good address, and well dressed ; and he was, 
in some degree, vain of his person. It was this vanity 
which led to his annoyance, and the following story 
will show, on one occasion, in what way. 

He had married early in life; his marriage had 
been an unhappy one. A separation from his wife 
took place, and he lived some years as a single man. 
At length by the death of his wife he was a single 
man to all intents and purposes. As he was one 
morning reading the advertisements of a fashionable 
journal, an advertisement, something to the following 
effect, met his eye :— 

«“A gentleman, passed the boyhood, but in the 
meridian of life, is desirous of entering into a matri- 
monial connexion with a lady of good family, accom- 
plishments, beauty, and adequate fortune. The gen- 
tleman is a member ofa liberal profession, superior con- 
nexions, and increasing practice. He is above the com- 
mon height, and in person and features is considered to 
bear no distant resemblance to his majesty George IV. 
His complexion is florid, his hair an auburn brown, 


his eyes blue, his eyelashes originally long, from his 
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sympathy with the misfortunes of others, and his own 
sorrows, have in some degree been washed away by 
his tears; in other respects his good looks have 
suffered little from time and trouble.” 

** Who can the gentleman be ?” said Bolton, as he 
read the description, chuckling at the absurdity and 


vanity of the writer. In the next sentence his curi- 


, osity was more than satisfied— 


‘For further particulars, which will be given at a 
personal interview, apply at No. —, Pall Mall” (the 
address of the astonished reader himself), “ and ask 
for G. B.” 

To describe the rage of the indignant Bolton would 
be a difficult task ; it must be left to imagination, to 
which an almost unlimited licence may be given. To 
summon his servant and order his carriage was the 
work of a minute; in a few minutes more he was on 
his way to the office of the newspaper in which the 
offensive advertisement had been published. He in- 
sisted on an immediate interview with the editor, or 
the responsible agent of the publication. It was 
granted. To his demand of an explanation as to 
how the advertisement got into the columns of the 
paper, and by whom it had been brought to the office, 
he received the only answer that could be given— 
“It was impossible for the clerks to recollect who 
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brought advertisements ; it had been brought by 
somebody, and being paid for, inserted as a matter of 
course.” An apology was made for the unintentional 
injury that had been committed; and an offer was 
made to contradict, in the next number of the journal, 
that he himself had been the painter of his own 
portrait. 

By the amenity with which he was treated his fury 
was somewhat cooled ; he had the good sense to per- 
ceive that the more he stirred in the affair the more 
ridiculous he should become; that the less said about 
the matter the better; and having declined the offer 
of contradiction, took his departure, and went home 
to guess who could be the perpetrator of the annoy- 
ance, in the discovery of which he was not successful. 

Of Russell, the comedian, many anecdotes have 
been related, and little that is new can be told. He 
was limited in his range of characters, but within his 
limits he was unrivalled. His performance of Jerry 
Sneak, in the ‘* Mayor of Garrett,” identified the actor 
with his part, and the part with the actor; not that 
in his domestic arrangements off the stage he was at 
all under the trammels of petticoat government; on 
the contrary, his habits were the antithesis of his 
assumed identity. His wife, or the lady by whom 


that title was claimed, was abandoned by him, and 
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offered herself as a servant in the family of one of 
his acquaintance, who of course declined her services. 

At his farewell benefit at the Haymarket-theatre, 
on his final retirement from the stage, he got a large 
sum of money, which he unfortunately placed in the 
hands of a money-lender, in hopes of obtaining a 
large interest. The money-lender failed, and passed 
through the Insolvent Debtors’ Court. Russell, whose 
claim was a milk-score compared with the debts and 
liabilities of the insolvent, was fool enough to apply for 
the assigneeship of the estate and effects. He was 
examined as to the state of his affairs and position by 
Mr. Woodruffe, one of the leaders of the Court, who 
addressed him as Jerry Sneak, and got up a laugh at 
his expense. The Chief Commissioner, Reynolds, 
came to his aid, and, with that delicacy of feeling for 
which he was distinguished, rescued him from the 
rude ferocity of his tormentor. Poor Jerry did not 
long survive this scene. 

The name of Carter has been mentioned in con- 
nexion with the Haymarket-theatre. As he was for 
some years a sort of fixture in the place, and tolerably 
well known in his day, it will be as well to say a word 
or two about him. 

Fifty years ago he was a lady’s shoemaker, and a 


smart little man. He had a relation who was a great 
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friend of Morton, the dramatist, and one of the 
clique of Morton’s admirers. This gave him a taste 
for the stage, that is, for seeing plays, not for acting 
them. He despised the rule— 
“Ne sutor ultra crepidam,” 

failed in his business, and became a sort of man of all 
work to Morris, and afterwards to Mr. Webster. He 
was to be seen every evening at the theatre, or in the 
immediate neighbourhood of it; and there was scarcely 
a tavern in the verge of the establishment, which, in 
the course of the evening, he did not visit. His 
capacity for spirituous potations was continuous and 
almost unlimited. It is on record that on one occa- 
sion, in company of a Bardolph of his own habits and 
tastes, he performed the almost incredible feat of 
walking from Hyde-park-corner, along Piccadilly, 
and down the Haymarket to the theatre, and drinking 
a glass of gin, rum, or brandy, or whiskey, at each 
and every gin-shop in his road! He arrived at his 
post at his usual hour in the evening, apparently little 
the worse from his exertions, and professing his rea- 
diness to repeat the experiment at the expense of any 
person who would patronize his attempt. 

Being on the subject of theatres, and those by whom 
they were frequented, it will not be inappropriate to 


make mention of a man, who, having a large con- 
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nexion amongst playgoers (and being, moreover, a 
remarkable character), occasionally took a benefit at 
a playhouse, and appeared on the stage in the 
character which he enacted when off of it. 

This man was Deighton, the celebrated carica- 
turist, the successor to Rowlandson and Bunbury, 
and the precursor of the more celebrated “ H. B.” 

The public were for many years, and during the 
long war brought on by the French Revolution, 
indebted to Deighton for an infinity of humorous 
political caricatures. Some of these were excellent 
for their wit and for their designs. The drawing was 
not remarkable for correctness, and the subjects were 
treated with more breadth of design than purity of 
taste; nevertheless, they pleased, and it may be said 
instructed. 

The artist obtained a great reputation from his 
faculty of representing with great fidelity, and no 
little bitterness, the ridiculous characteristics of re- 
markable people. He was as much feared as respected. 
He drew caricatures of everybody of any sort of 
notoriety, and having for a time exhausted London 
betook himself to the Universities for subjects. ‘The 
heads of houses,” professors, tutors, and all college 
notabilities, were his game. He caricatured them all 


in spite of their efforts to escape his vigilance. It is 
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a fact, that at Cambridge, his arrival was the signal 
for the magnates to confine themselves to their apart- 
ments. Their attempt at concealment was in vain. 
He was quite aware that hunger would tempt them 
from their retreats, and the sound of the College 
dinner bell informed him of the time of their coming 
forth. 

The vere effigies of these people, sufficiently 
grotesque without the necessity of exaggeration, were 
secured, and still remain, though they themselves are 
no more. 

He returned to London, “showed them up” in the 
windows of his shop, and made a good sum by the 
excursion. 

From his position as an artist he had access to the 
print-room of the British Museum, and from his visits 
there became acquainted with Beloe, the translator of 
Herodotus (if not from the Greek, from some language 
into which the Greek had been transformed), under 
whose care the prints were at that time placed. Beloe 
was a good natured, careless man; the last man in the 
world to commit a premeditated dishonest action, and 
of too charitable a disposition to suspect another of 
being capable of so doing. Deighton took advantage 
of the confidence that was placed in his honour, and 


possessed himself of certain rare prints of which Beloe 
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was the guardian. A certain print-collector, or dealer 
in prints, in his search for rarities on the continent, 
was shown an engraving after Rembrandt, known as 
the “ Hundred Guilder Print,” from the circumstance 
of one of the impressions having fetched that sum, not 
from its intrinsic merit, but because after only three 
impressions had been taken from the plate, the plate 
had been cut into four parts, so that no perfect 
impression could thereafter be obtained. The print- 
dealer, or collector, was aware that three only of these 
prints were understood to be in existence. He knew 
that two of them were in collections on the Continent, 
and that a third belonged to the British Museum. 
His suspicions were awakened, and he forthwith wrote 
to his agents in London, and at the towns in which 
the other collections were, to go to the respective 
keepers and ask to see the ‘‘ Hundred Guilder Print.” 
Those in the continental collections were found to be 
forthcoming, but the one which ought to have been 
in the British Museum could not be produced. 

The consequence may be easily divined; Deighton 


kept out of England, and Beloe lost his situation. 
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CHAPTER. IV. 


Education at Public Schools—Eton—Dr. Barnard—Dr, Goodhall— 
Dr. Keate—Dames—Miss Angelo—The late Provost Hodson— 
Lord Durham—Wretched System of Discipline and Instruction— 
Notorious Abuses—Opposition to projected Improvement. 


A vast deal formerly, and a vast deal more, has 
latterly been said about the education of the people. 
All sorts of schemes and projects have been proposed, 
rejected, or carried into partial execution, and found 
to be but partially beneficial. These schemes have 
been adapted, or propounded as adapted, to the wants 
of what are termed the lower orders. The other 
orders have complacently assumed education as affect- 
ing themselves to be susceptible of little or no im- 
provement; their wants, in that respect, to be 
adequately supplied: that, in their generation, they 
are wise enough, and no alteration in the mode or 
extent of instruction to be necessary for their 
edification. 

A very little commerce with mankind, and more 
especially with that portion of it with which he who 


enters into mixed society will become acquainted, 
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will show the fallacy and pretence of this assumption. 
He will be astonished at the inveteracy and extent of 
ignorance with which all classes are imbued; and 
where he discovers one really well informed, or mode- 


rately well informed individual, he will find hundreds 


‘of people whose ignorance of everything beyond the 


most commonplace subjects is as much a matter of 
commiseration as wonder. 

The inquiry into the causes of this will lead to 
some recollections of what was the state of the public 
schools and universities of this country some forty years 
ago. It is submitted that these institutions have un- 
dergone little radical change since the time specified, 
and if so, it is to be deplored that the spirit of reform 
has not penetrated into places in which its presence 
is so much required. 

“ Ex uno discite omnes,” or “ex duo discite omnes,” 
for the description of one or two of these places will 
convey a very fair notion of the rest. ‘There is a 
similarity about the supposed haunts of learning that 
will save an inquirer the trouble of searching into 
the details of each and every of them. The instruc- 
tion they respectively convey is in quality and extent 
so much alike that it is sufficient to select a couple of 
specimens. | 

Some fifty years ago Eton College was under the 
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provostship of Dr. Barnard, a man of considerable 
learning, and one of the most impressive readers of 
his day of the Church Service. His was a day when 
more attention was paid to the elocution of the pulpit 
than in these times prevails: he took pains in the 
mode of his delivery, and when he officiated at the’ 
Communion in the chapel of the College, he secured 
the truant attention of the most indifferent auditor. 
He was, as most provosts of Eton have been, and 
from their close propinquity to Windsor will probably 
continue to be, of the tribe courtier. He is men- 
tioned in the memoirs of Madame D’Arblay with 
respect. 

He interfered but little in the discipline of the 
school, the head master of which was the Rey. Joseph 
Goodhall, D.D., a man of considerable classical 
attainments, an elegant, but not a profound scholar. 
Indeed, Dr. Goodhall, with a large stock of showy 
talent, was not of the stuff of which profound scholars 
are made. Neither was it requisite that his erudition 
should be very deep. He had just the necessary 
learning to fill his office with éclat, and tact enough 
to make people suppose he had more to spare if the 
occasion demanded its exhibition. He could “ make” 
Latin verses with fluency and ease. Of poetry he 


had no ideas beyond the commonplace rules to be 
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fonnd in books. With these he was acquainted, and 
wisely, perhaps, took that for granted which he could 
neither comprehend nor feel. 

He was admirably adapted for the station in which 
he was placed. A dignified demeanour; a tall and 
well-shaped figure; a not unpleasing expression of 
countenance; a suavity of manner; a pleasing, and 
occasionally humorous mode of expression, made him 
a favourite with the boys and with the parents. The 
ladies were particularly charmed with his affability. 
The costume of a college gave additional distinction 
to his appearance, and the wig of a doctor of divinity 
conferred an importance on features not naturally 
impressive or intellectual. 

His voice was clear, loud, and not unmusical. He 
had a felicitous and almost intuitive discrimination 
of emphasis; so that in reciting such passages of the 
Greek and Roman writers as the business of the school 
required, he had an opportunity for a display, and it 
was for those in whom a taste for classic beauty of ex- 
pression existed a treat to hear him. Unfortunately, 
there were but few such pupils. The Doctor, like 
other excellencies, occasionally wasted not his “ sweet- 
ness,” but his breath upon the desert air. 

A pattern pedagogue, and for the rest a gentle- 


man of amiable disposition, with few vices, but many 
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weaknesses, sufficiently vain of his acquirements, of 
his position, and with such sympathy for others, as a 
harmless egotist may be supposed to feel. 

The master of the lower school, the Rev. Dr. 
Keate, was a man of a totally different sort. He was 
probably a better scholar than Goodhall, and he cer- 
tainly was better acquainted with the business of the 
world, and knew better how to bustle through it than 
his collaborator. He had no dignity of demeanour, 
no elegance of manner, no talent of elocution; rugged 
in address, and somewhat vulgar in exterior, he pos- 
sessed the feelings and displayed the conduct of a 
gentleman. Severe in discipline, he yet managed to 
secure the affections and respect of the unruly host 
of which his subjects consisted. 

Of the subordinate, or assistant masters, it will not 
be necessary tosay much. Indeed of some, of whom 
much might be said, the less said the better. Taken 
as a body, they were tolerable classical scholars; pos- 
sessed no knowledge beyond the curriculum of a 
college education; with few exceptions, narrow in 
sentiment, and not very liberal in their estimation of 
others. They trudged leisurely on in the beaten 
track of school literature, and got through their 
routine duties with passable respectability. 


Another class of persons who formed part and 
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parcel of the college, are far too important to be for- 
gotten. ‘These were the “ Dames,” in whose houses 
the great majority of pupils were lodged and boarded. 
This great majority, called “ oppidans,” amounted to 
nearly four hundred (the pupils on the foundation 
were in number some seventy or eighty, and went by 
the name of “ Collegers”). 

The dames, whose number was restricted, made a 
great deal of money in their calling. Their charges 
were high ; though it must be admitted their expenses 
were considerable, their duties onerous, and their 
responsibility heavy. They may be said to have 
had committed to them the moral conduct of the 
pupils during the whole time they were within doors, 
whilst their only mode of enforcing order and de- 
corum was by complaint to the masters, whose 
absence at their own homes was not seldom the 
cause of much insubordination and evil. 

Of this class (dames) was a lady of considerable 
celebrity; a sort of female Nestor, as respects the 
generations of which she beheld the advent and 
exodus, and whose preternatural juvenility exceeded 
the almost incredible stories of Ninon de |’Enclos. 

Miss Angelo was born upwards of ninety years 
ago; she has departed this life five or six years back. 
She was the daughter of the original Angelo, the 
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celebrated fencing-master, by whom George III. in 
his early years was taught the use of the small sword, 
and from whom has descended a progeny of many 
generations of fencers, eminent in their profession, 
and of considerable acquirements and reputation in 
other pursuits. This lady when young possessed 
more than ordinary personal attractions. When some- 
what on the shady side of forty, she might have been 
taken for twenty-five ; at sixty she looked little older 
than thirty, and twenty years after, might have 
passed muster at the census, as one who numbered 
no more years than fifty! Her figure was light, 
elastic, and good. 

As the gifts of nature departed, the assistance of 
art took their place. The “make up” was perfect, 
and with the help of well-fashioned clothes, good taste, 
and an air of fashion, she to the very last retained 
an appearance of youth, which nothing but a close 
inspection could discover to be fallacious and illusive. 
She considered her position as a dame at Eton a 
descent from the pedestal she had, according to her 
own showing, previously occupied in society, and was 
accustomed to lament the degradation inflicted by 
fortune, in having placed a person of her merits and 
claims in a situation which required her presence at 


the refectory of her boarders, and constrained her 
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attention to the requisitions for beef, mutton, and 
pudding of the hungry groups collected at the table. 

The more laborious and coarser duties of her house- 
hold were intrusted to a deputy of coarser mould ; so 
that by the united efforts of the two ladies, the 
arrangements of the house were well carried out, and 
little cause of complaint existed as to the economy of 
the commissariat. 

Miss Angelo after a certain time assumed the 
brevet rank of mistress; a title very properly adopted 
by spinsters whose maturity is incongruous with the 
maiden prefix. The title “dame” was her abhorrence ; 
she on one occasion requested the boys to abstain 
from coupling it with her name. ‘*‘ Call me mother,” 
said she, in an excess of amiability; the boys com- 
plied with the request, and for some time “ mother” 
Angelo was the designation by which she was dis- 
tinguished. 

In the house of Miss, Mistress, or Mother Angelo, 
were located the late Lord Durham, then Mr. 
Lambton, and his brothers. They occupied a sort of 
wing of the premises, under the inspection of a 
private tutor, the late Rev. Mr. Hodson, who after- 
wards became provost of Eton; a man very much in 
advance of the people amongst whom he was thrown, 


and who, to good scholarship, united an acquaintance 
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with the world, and a heart uncorrupted with its 
contaminations. 

Of John Lambton, no eulogium is here about to 
appear; he was from a mere boy an embryo tyrant 
and a bully whenever he could find a victim. A 
compound of pride, pretence, and superciliousness. 
His reputation for veracity whilst at Eton was not 
particularly high. He made few friends, and the ~ 
coldness of his nature and the lofty estimation he 
set upon his own merits kept him apart from the 
general intercourse of his fellow-scholars. He himself 
neither regretted his isolation, nor was it regretted by 
others. 

The system of education at this royal foundation 
of Henry VI. has been the subject of much criticism. 
It is, in some degree, a trite subject on which to 
digress ; nevertheless, when abuses continue to exist 
and flourish, it is proper that the continuance of their 
exposure should be of corresponding tenacity. 

The education given at Eton forty or fifty years 
ago has received but little improvement of late years ; 
it is true some alterations have been made; more 
attention has recently been paid to the study of 
modern languages ; examinations of the proficiency 
of the pupils have been more frequent and more 


strict, and various minute details have been attended 
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to; all which have been in a right direction as far as 
they have gone; unfortunately, they have gone so 
short a way that, as yet, but little good has arisen from 
their adoption, though it may be hoped that the spirit 
of improvement once recognised, will ultimately lead 
to results by which great and important advantage 
may be gained. 

But in the days of Dr. Goodhall, everything that 
was suggested as an improvement was resisted as 
a dangerous innovation. Danger certainly was 
threatened to the repose and to the pockets of the 
people who were accustomed to idleness and the 
exorbitant charges of the system. There were three 
vacations in the year, the aggregate duration of which 
vacations was upwards of three months. In addition 
to this long period, supplementary weeks were con- 
tinually being joined to the vacations on the futile 
pretence of rejoicing that a victory had been won by 
the British army, or at the marriage of some illustrious 
person, or on other pretences, by which the master and 
his assistants would escape the due fulfilment of their 
duties, and the dames avoid the expense of furnish- 
ing a table for their boarders. 

Thus, the boys were rarely above five-and-thirty 
weeks out of fifty-two actually at the school, and for 


this, upon an average, the parents or guardians, 
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taking all the varieties of the intermixed items of 
charge into the account, had to pay a sum little 
short of a hundred and fifty pounds a year for each 
and every boy educated at the place. 

For this formidable expense, as far as learning was 

concerned, the quantum supplied was very trifling 
3 indeed; and the manner in which it was supplied, 
was as absurd, unintelligible, and tedious as can be 
imagined. 

The consequences were, that out of hundreds of 
pupils avery small minority became masters of what 
was professed to be taught. The overwhelming 
majority had neither the wish nor the means of 
acquiring anything that might be called literature. 
The masters took very little pains to excite a spirit of 
emulation, or cherish a desire for knowledge. They 
were perfectly content to move in the dull routine of 
daily duties, and rarely gave themselves any trouble 
beyond the mere performance of the dull task assigned 
them by their position. 

Many boys, in that division of the school called the 
upper division of the fifth form, would be for months 
in attendance in their places in the school-room with- 
out being once called upon to construe or interpret a 
single line or word of the lesson they were required 


to prepare and study. The time allowed for the 
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examination of a hundred, or a hundred and fifty 
boys, was three-quarters of an hour, eight or ten 
times a week! Out of this term of three-quarters of 
an hour must be deducted a quarter of an hour, or 
twenty minutes, which was occupied by one of the 
boys of the sixth form in construing aloud the whole 
of the lesson to the head master, Goodhall, who took 
the opportunity of showing off his own erudition, and 
scarcely gave the pupils time to follow him in his 
explanations and observations. This part of the 
business being concluded, a boy of the upper division 
of the fifth form was called upon to construe some 
three or four lines of the lesson he had just heard 
construed all through by the joint labours of his prede- 
cessor and the master; and to give the etymology of 
such words as occurred in the process. He was 
-expected to be prepared with a scrap of paper, on 
which it was his duty to write down the “ derivations” 
from the original roots of the words. 

The want of this important documentary proof of 
his attention to literature, was an offence invariably 
followed by punishment. The unfortunate individual 
was ordered to “ stay,” a term which implied that, at 
the conclusion of the school hour, his presence would 
be required in an apartment called the “ Library,” 
and that he would be subjected to the degrading 
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punishment of the birch; a punishment, in the inflic- 
tion of which Dr. Goodhall appeared to enjoy con- 
siderable pleasure, and in which he rarely failed to 
act upon the system of “ preachee and floggee too.” 

That the boys might be prepared for their display 
in the school-room, they were, shortly before the 
school-hour commenced, assembled in the pupil rooms 
of the respective assistant masters, who construed and 
explained to them at the railroad pace which the time 
required, the lesson which they were supposed to 
comprehend ; and thus instructed, they were expected 
to pass muster. 

The hours that intervened between attendance in 
the school-room and the pupil-room were, as far as 
classic learning was concerned, devoted to the making 
of verses, some thousands of which were “ turned 
out to measure” every week by the ingenious 
mechanism of the system, but 

**Quam male Pheebicolis convenit ille locus” 
may be inferred from the fact that two or three small 
printed volumes contain all, during half a century, 
in any degree meritorious, that the inspiration and 
the labours of tens of thousands of votaries to the 
Muses have been able to produce. 
This was the method of instruction pursued in the 


higher forms of the school; in the lower forms, the 
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method was similar, with the exception that the 
tasks were comparatively easier, and the poetic 
effusions avowedly within the “ category,” nonsense 
verses. 

The greater part of the day was devoted to the 
games of cricket and foot-ball, rowing and sculling on 
the Thames, &c., in all which things, it must be con- 
fessed, the boys displayed more proficiency than in 
the littere humaniores of the establishment. 

A notion has been entertained, and still exists, that 
what is termed “ fagging” is a method of discipline 
productive of many advantages; that it prepares the 
youth for the duties of the man, and instructs, be- 
times, those subjected to it to the requisitions of 
command and. obedience which will arise in their 
destinations after they have left school and entered 
on the business of the world. 

Such a consummation is at least doubtful. That a 
system, by which the worst tendencies of the human 
heart are encouraged and strengthened in youth, can 
be productive of good in maturity, appears a contra- 
diction; and that this system does cultivate evil ten- 
dencies will hardly be doubted by those who will 
lay aside prejudices, and consider the thing with 


fairness. 
_ A boy in the fifth or sixth form of the school is, 
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by the regulations, allowed to treat any boy in a lower 
position as a servant; to bid him go here, go there, 
do this, or that, anything that caprice or a tyrannical 
nature may suggest. If the under boy refuses or 
declines to obey, he is punished by blows at the dis- 
cretion of his tyrant, and if he resist such indignity, 
his fate is made more intolerable by the united ven- 
geance of the whole class of petty tyrants being 
brought to bear upon him without any power of 
appeal, or any protection afforded him from any 
higher quarter. He is, in short, a species of slave 
during his graduation through the successive ranks 
which terminate in emancipation from his slavery, to 
commence a tyrant, which he usually does, with a 
feeling of general revenge upon all below him, as a 
requital for the injuries he has received from all 
above him. 

This discipline, unless where the natural disposition 
is more than usually humane, and where the human 
passions are more than usually under control than 
in the case of most young people, engenders a 
truckling subserviency and a domineering demeanour. 
It makes sycophants and bullies. On entering the 
world, the necessity of suppressing or concealing 
such tendencies compels those by whom they are 


‘possessed to be cautious ; nevertheless, they latently 


—. 
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exist, and, as may be seen every day, await only the 
time and the opportunity for their development and 
activity. 

It is not intended to infer that the evils set out 
have infected everybody who has received his edu- 
cation at Eton. On the contrary, there exists in the 
world a multitudinous class of exceptions to such an 
inference. But in the case of these exceptions, it 
must be taken into consideration that many persons 
of the higher and more wealthy orders of society have 
been little acted upon by “fagging” whilst in such a 
form in the school as would have rendered them liable 
to the tyranny of those above them. Their wealth 
or their rank protected them from its exertion just in 
the same way as wealth and rank, notwithstanding 
the boast of equality of rights, &c., protect their pos- 
sessors in any community ; and that when they reached 
a form which gave them the power to enforce obe- 
dience in others they found little necessity for so 
doing, because they had actual domestic servants at 
their disposal, beyond. whose services little else was 
required. 

It is submitted, that the existence of such a’ dispo- 
sition of things never did, and. never will, produce 
present or ultimate advantage to those amongst whom 
it is tolerated. 7 
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Some improvement has, of late years, been made in 
the examination of the “ collegers,” and in the conse- 
quent location of them as to their rank and precedence, 
with the view to their ultimate “ election” to scholar- 
ships at King’s College, Cambridge. Improvements 
have also been made in the board and lodging of this 
class, and in the general economy with which the 
“ foundation” is governed. 

These improvements were certainly not very spon- 
taneously produced. For years, all improvement was 
unflinchingly resisted. Ignorance and prejudice did 
garrison duty at Eton, with most indomitable obstinacy, 
for many years. Every change was opposed. So ner- 
vous were the possessors of the place, that even the 
instincts of self-interest, which in many instances 
supply the place of reflection and prescience, were 
misled by the delusion of panic. The establishment 
of a station at Slough, by the directors of the Great 
Western Railway Company, was opposed by every 
means at the command of the College. Old Etonians, 
who had become Members of Parliament, or who had, 
from their position in society, influence with the 
Legislature, were canvassed and exhorted with ridi- 
culous importunity, to exert themselves to prevent 
what was predicted as an approaching destruction to 


the retreat of learning being carried into effect. 


—— 
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All sorts of evils were anticipated from the visits of 
those whom the trains might convey to “ Henry’s 


holy shade.” 


“ Disdainful anger, pallid fear, 
Grim visaged, comfortless despair,” 


enlisted their forces to prevent the desecration of the 


College, and made a stand in defence of the 
“* Antient solitary reign.” 


All their attempts were futile, and it was fortunate 
for them that they were so. They made the discovery 
after some time, that the influx of visitors to Eton 
brought by the trains, made the place better known to 
the public; that by the facility afforded by railway 
travelling, many parents were induced to send their 
sons to be educated at an establishment which they 
could reach with comparatively little difficulty and 
little delay, and that in consequence, the number 
of the boys in the school, which had been on the 
decrease, was rapidly augmented, and the pockets 
of those who derived a profit from such augmenta- 
tion correspondently filled. 

Before the recent alteration in the “election” to 
King’s College, Cambridge, of the “collegers,” the 
mode of operation in that business was a piece of | 
perfect humbug; and be it remembered this piece of 
humbug lasted for years without the slightest move-’ 
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ment on the part of those in whom the power of 
alteration existed, for its abatement. It existed, more- 
over, in contradiction to the statutes of the founder, 
as well as in opposition to common sense, and it may 
be added, common honesty. The only criterion of 
fitness was seniority. There might be at King’s 
College, Cambridge, upon an average, five vacancies 
of fellowships every year; to these the scholars 
of that foundation succeeded, leaving five vacant 
scholarships to be filled up by five “ collegers” to be 
elected” from Eton. The boy who stood first upon 
the list at Eton when a vacancy occurred, and who 
had obtained that pre-eminence, not by merit but 
simply by seniority, was the first to be sent off to 
King’s. It might happen that he was infinitely 
inferior in classical attainments to the boy next 
below him; nevertheless, obtain the scholarship he 
did; and it not, unfrequently happened, that the 
boy next below him lost his chance of a scholarship 
at King’s College altogether, by being superannuated 
before another vacancy occurred there. 

The present Dean of St. Paul’s, one of the best 
classical scholars Eton has for a long time produced, 

was superannuated in thismanner. The present Mr. 
Justice Coleridge, and several other eminent scholars, 


were likewise sufferers by this system, while some 
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persons, whose names it would be invidious to 
mention, became scholars of Kiag’s without pos- 
sessing the slightest claim to learning’ af any sort, 
and without the smallest taste for anything-whatever 
connected with literature. Be it remembered, that a 
scholarship at King’s College, Cambridge, is no." 
trifling appointment. At the end of three years the” 
scholar becomes a fellow, the emoluments of his fel- 
lowship being about three or four hundred a-year, 
and that when he becomes a senior fellow, the emolu- 
ment he receives is nearly double that sum. He 
may, should he enter holy orders, be presented to 
a living, the average amount of the benefices belong- 
ing to the College ranging from five hundred to a 
thousand a-year. 

Let it also be borne in mind, that until very 
recently, the members of King’s College, Cambridge, 
had their degrees conferred on them without any 
university examination whatever, the College being, 
in fact, a sort of university itself; and possessing pri- 
vileges which rendered the members of it exempt 
- from the general laws of the University of Cambridge, 
by which all the other colleges were governed. 

This state of things naturally begot a great deal of 
indirection and manceuvring. ‘Those who were ac- 


quainted with the abuses of the school at Eton 
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availed themselves oftheir knowledge to make pro- 
vision for a son or song,-or a nephew or nephews, out 
of the funds “set apart by the royal founder for the 
encouragement and reward of learning. They were 


aware that the average of vacancies at King’s College 


". was; as has been said above, five in a year, and they 


“took care so to enter their children or relations on 


the foundation that it became almost a certainty that 
the anticipated vacancies at King’s College would 
take place at the periods at which they would become 
capable of sliding into them, without talent, learning, 
or any other qualification than the position in the 
school, which the prudent prescience of their parents 
or relations had contrived to secure for them. 

The consequence of this abuse was, that sometimes 
three brothers of one family were at the same time 
scholars on the foundation at Eton, and subsequently 
fellows of King’s College, Cambridge, receiving out 
of the funds of that institution, in the course of years, 


thousands and ten thousands of pounds, whilst to the 
advancement of learning, they never contributed 


enough to pay for the outfit of the meanest applicant _ 
to a ragged school. 

In fact, the abuses of the system were carried still 
further, and boys were so cunningly placed, and 


arrangements so cleverly made, that in addition to 
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their obtaining scholarships at King’s, they had the 
chance, and in some instances the certainty, of what 
was called the “Montem,” a triennial festival, at 
which a collection was made from those present, 
generally to the amount of a thousand pounds, to 
which the fortunate youth at the head of the foun- 
dation was entitled. 

It is only recently that this state of things has been, 
in some degree, modified. The general inquiries 
into the management of public charitable institutions 
have forced, even upon the authorities of Eton, the 
conviction that it was necessary to do something in the 
way of improvement within, to prevent a great deal 
more from being done from without; but in sucha 
case, the public have a right to expect a much more 
extensive alteration of rules, regulations, and laws, a 
much more sweeping abatement of obvious nuisances ; 
changes more suitable to the wants and requisitions of 
the present state of society, and at the same time 
more conformable to the intentions of the founder of 
the College. Laws and regulations must be adopted 
for giving a better education at a much smaller charge. 
The diligent and the meritorious must receive the 
rewards which the idle and the incompetent have 
purloined. Eton must become, what it was originally 
intended to be, an institution for the cultivation and 
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encouragement of real learning, open to the public; 
a nursery for scholarship, and a national institution 
for the rearing of those who may be expected some 
day to become the ornaments, the directors, and the 
ministers of a great empire. 

King’s College, Cambridge, is so closely connected 
with Eton College that the mention of one necessarily 
introduces some notice of the other. The abuses, 
also, by which the advantages intended to be con- 
ferred upon the people of England have been inter- 
cepted at one of these foundations exist in equal 
strength at the other; and if some tardy progress has 
been made by the former in the right road, it is 
scarcely important enough to be much cause of boast 
to the members of the College, or of much congratu- 
lation to the public. 

An ignorant, raw lad, or youth, or young man, of 
eighteen or nineteen years of age, crammed with the 
contents of the incomprehensible heap of paradoxical 
absurdities, errors, and blunders, called the “ Eton 
Latin, Grammar,” gorged to repletion with the 
“quantities” of the Gradus ad Parnassum, inca- 
pable of digesting: the incongruous load by which 
he was oppressed; “well up” in the class books 
of Eton, and able to flounder through a scene or 


two of “Greek play,” was about an average specimen 
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of the genus\.which the wet-nurse on the banks 
of the Thames periodically supplied to the dry- 
nurse on the banks of the Cam.» Having left the one 
and being arrived at the other, the unambitious 
scholar was located in an apartment, which, in com- 
parison with the accommodation of the ‘ Long 
Chamber” at Eton was a palace. The “Long 
Chamber” being a long, narrow, badly-ventilated, 
and not particularly cleanly, gallery; along which 
were arranged some sixty wretched bedsteads and 
bedding, covered with dingy rugs, and resembling 
the wards of a workhouse or a hospital. Indeed, so 
wretchedly dirty and deplorable was the place, that 
when seen by the great Lord Nelson on a visit to 
Eton, at which school his nephew was a “colleger,’ 
his lordship expressed his disgust at the arrangements, 
which he considered inferior to the economy of a 
ship’s cockpit, and forthwith removed his relation 
from so degrading a dormitory. 

Being located, as I said before, the neophyte had 
to pass his period of novitiate, about three years, in 
such pursuits as best suited his tastes. ‘The restric- 
tions of the College were too lax to be any restraint 
upon him, and the attention at lectures and chapel, 
&c., were neither irksome nor very rigid. He 


might, or he might not, employ his hours and his 
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intellects in the acquisition of learning or science, 
and when it is considered what sort of instruction he 
had received at Eton in such things, and to what 
temptations of indolence and dissipation he was 
exposed at Cambridge, it is not to be much marvel- 
led at that he lost what little knowledge he originally 
possessed, and in the course of a few years became 
alike unwilling and unable to attempt or accomplish 
anything for the advancement of those interests for 
which he had received an eleemosynary education, 
and enjoyed the endowments of a royal foundation. 

Thus, where one scholar, or one eminent man in 
any profession, has been the product of these two 
enormously rich and noble institutions, a swarm of 
college drones has been generated: fox-hunting par- 
sons, dull parish priests, and loitering idlers, have 
thriven wonderfully! Let us hope that the parlia- 
mentary investigations which have been commenced 
into the state of the Universities will be carried out 
to the full; that the laws by which they have hitherto 
been governed will be to the full amended; that such 
restriction will henceforth be put upon misgovern- 
ment and corruption as will afford to succeeding 
generations a guarantee from the injustice and the 
abuses to which the present and former generations 
have been subjected, 
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It is, of course, not against the character of indivi- 
duals connected with either of these places of educa- 
tion that imputations are specifically levelled. The 
working of the system is what is intended to be 
exposed. Those who have enjoyed, and those who 
do enjoy the advantages and the revenues derived 
therefrom, have, in the common movements of society, 
got into those channels and those paths which have, 
almost without any co-operation on their own parts, 
led them to indifference and wealth. It would be 
too much to expect their notions of their rights, no 
doubt conscientious, and their prejudices, corroborated 
by self-interest, to be removed by mere argument or 
exhortation; much less can it be expected that they 
will resign to others what they have secured, however 
much others may be qualified more worthily to fill 
their places. 

The public will be fully satisfied by enactments, 
by which, in future, provision shall be made for better 
management, and for the rightful distribution of those 
most liberal funds which royal beneficence has be- 
queathed for public good. 
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CHAPTER’ V. 


Eton, continued—Enormous Income of the Head Master: heayy 
charges for teaching nothing—The late Rev. C. Yonge—Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge—The Rev. Mr. Walker—University Vultures— 
Dr. Jowett, Regius Professor of Civil Law—Sir W. Wynne, Dean 
of the Arches, &e.—Mr. Duval, the Conveyancer—Mr. Leblanc, 
Master of the Court of K. B.—Dr. Battine; his four female 
servants— William IV.—Parson Beevor and Ikey Bittoon, &c. &e. 
—Dr. Blake and Mr, Furbey—Necessity makes strange bed- 
fellows. 


A PRINCIPAL cause of the little attention which was 
paid at Eton to the studies, the discipline, and the 
general management of the boys, was the fact that 
the masters appointed to attend to these things were 
above their work.: 

They were above their work because they were 
too well paid for it; and as the fewer labourers the 
greater the pay disbursed among them, care was 
taken that the number should be kept as low as pos- 
sible, and what would have required at least twenty 
or thirty masters to perform, was monopolized by ten 
or a dozen. 


I think I may state, and yet my statement will be 
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within bounds, that Dr. Goodhall, who was at no ex 
pense in keeping house for anybody but himself and 
his own family, did not derive, during the many years 
that he was head master of Eton School, less than 
four thousand a-year from his situation. This large 
income arose from an annual payment by every boy 
of the upper school of, I believe, five pounds, or there- 
abouts, and in the upper school there were, during his 
time, upon an average, three hundred boys; this 
would produce fifteen hundred pounds. Every boy 
paid an entrance fee of five pounds, and as the 
number of entrances was annually a hundred, an 
income of five hundred pounds was produced from 
that source alone. Every boy on leaving the school 
was expected, and in point of fact every boy did pay to 
the head master a sum varying from ten to twenty-five 
guineas, but averaging, at the least, at fifteen guineas; 
and as a hundred boys left the school every year, 
hence was derived an annual income of fifteen hun- 
dred pounds. This, which is a very moderate calcula- 
tion, produced the aggregate of three thousand six 
hundred and seventy pounds a-year, in addition to 
which certain other fees and payments brought up 
the whole amount to what I have stated. 

The master of the lower school derived from the 


same sources an income proportionally as large, and 
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in addition received into his house a number of 
boarders, say thirty or forty, from each of whom he re- 
ceived a payment of eighty or a hundred pounds a-year. 

The assistant masters or tutors had divided amongst 
them (with the exception of those who were boarders 
with the master of the lower school) the whole of the 
five hundred boys, who paid them in the aggregate 
about four thousand pounds a-year. They also 
received into their houses about twenty or thirty 
boarders each master, at a rate of eighty or a hundred 
pounds each boarder; and in addition each pupil on 
leaving the school paid a valedictory fee of ten, 
fifteen, or twenty pounds to his respective tutor. I 
have already stated the hours of study, the amount of 
labour performed, and the extent of information 
obtained, and I think any unprejudiced person will 
agree with me, that the article supplied, and the 
manner of its supply, were infinitely below the im- 
mense charge which found its way into the pockets of 
the suppliers. 

It should further be borne in mind, that as all the 
masters were appointed from King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, many of them derived from that college the 
incomes of fellows, and had besides, whether married 
or single, the prospect of being elected fellows of 
Eton College, worth about six hundred a year each 
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fellowship, with the chance, or rather the certainty, 
of ultimately obtaining a college living, on which to 
retire. 

This inordinate income, instead of obtaining the 
services of really effective men, men of the working 
order of classical instructors, induced men much 
above the business of their calling to come to Eton 
as masters, where they were secure to revel in easily- 
acquired wealth, and, provided their moral deportment 
was correct, to enjoy a life of comparatively light 
labour, and almost total exemption from the drudgery 
to which less fortunate instructors of youth are 
subjected. 

On the death of Mr. Yonge, in whose house I and 
my two brothers were located for some years, at an 
expense to my father of many hundred pounds, an 
application was made to me, having been one of his 
pupils, to subscribe toa sum about to be raised for 
placing a monument to his memory in the chapel of 
the college. I at once declined to subscribe one 
farthing for what I considered, as far as I was con- 
cerned, a most undeserved testimonial. During the 
whole time I resided in his house, which was about 
five years, he never gave himself the slightest trouble 
about my progress in my studies. He was contented 


with the most routine and mechanical discharge of 
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his duties towards me, and appeared to regard me 
and my brothers not as pupils placed under his 
direction for the purpose of receiving instruction, 
but as machines from which an income was to be 
derived. 

How he behaved to others, and how his behaviour 
was adopted by other tutors or masters, I leave to 
others to conjecture. 

In the year 1809, at the commencement of 
Michaelmas Term, I entered as a fellow commoner at 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. I intended to study the 
law as a profession, and having understood that that 
college was almost exclusively set apart for legal 
studies, I placed my name on the books. 

Upon my arrival at Cambridge, I was introduced 
to the then senior tutor of the College, the Rev. 
Mr. Walker, to whom I presented a letter containing 
a testimonial from Dr. Goodhall of my good conduct, 
&c., whilst at Eton, and an estimate of what that 
learned person considered my proficiency in ‘what I 
ought to have been taught during the time he and 
others were paid to superintend my education. This 
testimonial the Rev. Mr. Walker appeared to consider 
a mere superfluity, and having run his eyes over it, 
quietly deposited it in his coat pocket, amidst a 
quantity of papers of apparently equal insignificance. 


. 
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I was then informed of the amount of the necessary 
payments I was required to make, which having 
defrayed, the reverend gentleman accompanied me 
round the college, and pointed out the different apart- 
ments, specifying the respective rents, which were at 
the time vacant ; and congratulated me on my having 
“come up” to the University at the commencement 
of term, before the arrival of the expected “ Fresh- 
men,” by whicl# circumstance I had secured a priority 
of selection of the rooms in which I was to be lodged. 
It was finally arranged that I was to become the 
occupant of what were termed a ‘“ keeping-room” 
and a bedroom, together with a lobby in the principal 
quadrangle of the building, adjoining the chapel, 
which I was assured were peculiarly eligible; inas- 
much that the chapel bell, which was within a few 
yards of the couch on which I was to repose by 
night, could not fail to arouse me at an early hour 
every morning and summon me to prayers. 

I cannot say my appreciation of religious duties 
was at that time sufficiently strong to make me coin- 
cide in the sentiment which Mr. Walker, no doubt 
properly, endeavoured to impress upon me. 

The out-going tenant of the rooms was a Mr. 
Pease; I am not sure, whether or no, he was the 
gentleman who has since become remarkable for his 
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love of peace and quietness ; but be that as it may, 
Mr. Pease got as far from the chapel bell as he could, 
and I took his place. 

Ihad to pay £40 for the furniture of the rooms, 
to which, having made some necessary additions, in 
eight-and-forty hours after my arrival at Alma Mater, 
I removed from the Sun Inn to the College, assumed 
the costume of my “order,” and was fairly launched 
statu pupilari into the stream of university life. 

I had scarcely entered upon my new premises, 
when an incessant knocking at the door announced 
the visits of a host of people, consisting of tailors, 
bootmakers, dealers in linen, ostlers, stable-keepers, 
and classes peculiarly sui generis, and such as are only 
to be met with in Oxford and Cambridge. All these 
proffered their services, and invited my patronage and 
support. I had seen something of this sort at Eton, 
and as my knowledge of the world was rather more 
precocious than that by which many young men were 
distinguished, I resisted the pressing allurements of 
my visitors, and dismissed them with a general pro- 
mise, that when their services should be required, I 
would not fail to remember their politeness in calling. 

This promise I kept somewhat in a jesuitical 
manner, by remembering to have nothing whatever 


to do with them thereafter. 


ee - 
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As I arrived at the commencement of term, I 
had nearly six weeks to prepare myself for the lectures, 
which I was expected to attend after the division. 
The rule was, that the students must “ keep,” as it was 
calied, the largest half of the term, a phrase which did 
not speak very correctly for the mathematical pre- 
cision of those by whom the rule was laid down, but 
which was sufficiently understood to cause the multi- 
tude to make their appearance at their respective col- 
leges a few days before the division. I had therefore 
plenty of time to look about me, and employed my 
time as well as I could, in examining the wonders of 
the place, inspecting the lions, and renewing some ac- 
quaintances with the “ King’s” men, several of whom 
I had known at Eton, and who, being less governed 
by the rule of the division than the rest of the 
undergraduates, were in residence in their college. 

The dinners in “ Hall” I found to be very good, 
and the expenses of living, provided the student was 
content to live according to the regular tariff of the 
college, not exorbitant. The misfortune was, that 
very few were content so to live, and as the temp- 
tations to run in debt were offered on all sides, and 
the facilities of so doing multifarious, it is little to be 
wondered at that very few were able to resist them, 
or to confine their expenditure within their income. 

12 
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The tradesmen were importunate in the applica- 
tions for orders, the college authorities apathetic in 
enforcing such powers as they possessed to prevent 
extravagance, the young men too ignorant of the 
value of money, or of what they were to have in 
exchange for it, and too careless to calculate con- 
sequences. The result of this was, that most persons 
lived beyond their means, that almost everybody was 
in debt, that those who paid, paid on the tradesmen’s 
principle of “making the living pay for the dead,” 
and that those who could not pay were dunned 
incessantly, haunted by creditors, threatened and 
abused, and forced to undergo such annoyances as 
completely incapacitated them from the pursuit of 
learning, banished “learned ease” altogether, and in 
the end compelled the unfortunate debtors to seek, 
in self-banishment from the University, escape from 
the pertinacious harpies by whom they had been 
originally lured into expense and folly. 

The prevalence of this system is too notorious for 
the necessity of mentioning any specific cases of the 
ruin of individuals. There is scarcely a family of 
moderate means, the members of which have had 
what is called the ‘‘ advantage” of a university edu- 
cation, which cannot furnish an instance of the evil 
effects which have arisen from the facility with which 
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debts can be incurred at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
in very many instances the prospects of a future life 
of honourable exertion and concomitant success have 
been completely blighted by its existence. 

It is not my intention to say more upon this sub- 
ject; they who read the law reports in the news- 
papers will readily concur in the truth of what I have 
stated. 

I was introduced to the “ Hall” dinner by Mr. 
Walker, and for several days he and I had the Fellows’ 
table to ourselves, there being nobody in residence. 
I had, therefore, an opportunity of forming a tolerably 
good estimate of the character and attainments of my 
companion; and I will take the occasion in this place 
of stating them, because a fair average calculation of 
what many such functionaries were may be made from 
the contemplation of this gentleman. 

I will begin with his personal portrait, though that 
has little to do with the personal peculiarities of others 
of his class. He was a short, plump, happy-looking 
little man, with something of a rustic appearance; a 
good-natured countenance, indicative of no great intel- 
lectual power, and little furrowed with the anxieties of 
thought or care. His classical attainments had not 
been very great, neither was he at any pains to in- 
crease them. Like the learning of Shakespeare, his 
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learning consisted of “small Latin and less Greek.” 
What little he had, he had the good sense to reserve 
for occasions on which it was absolutely required, and 
these only occurred in hearing the undergraduates who 
were intended for “holy orders” construe, three or four 
times a-week, a few verses of the Greek Testament. 
Mr. Walker explained, or was supposed to explain, 
any difficulties that the text presented; and as neither 
he nor his pupils were particularly anxious to push 
inquiry beyond the most commonplace interpretation 
of the passages, everything passed off smoothly, and 
all parties were content. 

As a mathematician, this gentleman’s acquirements 
were understood to be more extensive. He had been 
a ‘* wrangler,” and from the turn of his mind, there 
is no doubt but his knowledge in that branch of 
science was sound, and that he was perfectly com- 
petent to give instruction to others; but, unfortu- 
nately for the display of his talent, Trinity Hall was 
not a college in which mathematical studies were 
much pursued. With one or two occasional excep- 
tions, everybody “went out” in law. The geometry 
of Euclid was almost as little studied as the Koran of 
Mahomet. The fifth problem of the first book, 
known as the pons asinorum, once passed over by the 


students, their zeal for works of scientific supereroga- 
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tion was allayed, and thenceforth their energies were 
directed to the studies by which they were to insure 
their passage through the law schools. 

Mr. Walker was also bursar of the college, and in 
this capacity, it is right to say, he performed his duty 
with ability, and with satisfaction to everybody. 

As a relaxation from mere routine labours, he de- 
voted part of his time to chemistry, in which he made 
a tolerable progress ; and in connexion with it, was 
very fond of “dabbling in Galencials,” in which 
occupation he was of considerable service in admi- 
nistering remedial assistance to several of his friends, 
whose tendency to plethora required at intervals the 
intervention of cathartics, &c. &c. 

In temper he was patient and conciliatory, and in 
his principles and his practice just and honest. How- 
ever unfit to direct or assist the studies of those who 
were anxious to obtain high eminence in learning, he 
had some admirable qualities for the government of a 
college. He could listen to explanations, admit ex- 
tenuation, rebuke with kindness, and overlook all 
minor breaches of discipline in which the necessary 
economy of the community was not compromised. 
In consequence of this he was a favourite with every- 
body, and everybody treated him with respect. 

I have been something particular in describing this 
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man, because, however deficient he might be in 
classical learning, he was but little more deficient 
than certain others then filling similar situations at 
Cambridge whose arrogance concealed their igno- 
rance, and who had neither the temper nor the good 
sense to confer half the benefits on the undergraduates 
which were rendered by his unpretending but judi- 
cious conduct. 

The Magnus Apollo of the College was expected 
to arrive every day, and from the manner in which 
mention was made of him, I was prepared to expect 
something beyond what I had already seen. . 

Dr. Jowett, the gentleman to whom [I allude, at 
length made his appearance, and I was introduced to 
him in form. I found him a person of considerably 
greater attainments than Mr. Walker. He had, in 
addition to a natural taste for literature, a facility in 
the acquisition of it; and although he had never been 
a laborious student, he had succeeded in picking up 
a much more general acquaintance with the treasures 
of antiquity than is usually to be met with in college 
tutors and professors. He was not very deeply read 
in anything, but he had something more than a 
superficial knowledge of most things and of authors 
both ancient and modern. He was a good Latin 


scholar, and from repeated readings of Plautus and 
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Terence had acquired a fluency in speaking Latin, 
which in the law schools, over which he presided in 
his capacity of Regius Professor of Civil Law, and 
in which the public “acts” or exercises for law degrees 
were “ kept,” gave him great advantages, and enabled 
him to establish a reputation as a disputant to which 
his actual knowledge of the Roman law would never 
have raised him. In short, his amount of knowledge 
of the science of which he was professor was confined 
to the routine stock of intelligence handed down in 
the lectures of Bishop Halifax, printed in the form of 
an analysis of the civil law, and illustrated by such 
manuscript notes as in the course of its descent had 
been collected from time to time by the lecturer. 
The students designed for the law schools were 
required to attend these lectures, which were delivered 
in the Combination Room of Trinity Hall, during 
the “larger half” of every term; and were understood 
to be listened to by them with the attention the 
gravity of the subject required. I regret to say I 
cannot confirm this understanding. The majority 
heard with listless inattention the history of ‘things 
corporeal or incorporeal, existing at present or in 
futurity ;” caring not whether they “belonged to a 


testator or any other person,” and entertaining an 


ignorant indifference for Legatum liberationis nominis, 
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generis optionis, pnw nomine, which all the extracts 
from Hoppius, Heineccius, Wood, Burn, and Black- 
stone, failed to arouse or enlighten. Some were 
employed in sketching portraits of the professor or 
caricatures of each other; and I myself, on several 
occasions, actually found refuge from the intolerable 
dulness of the discourse in the pages of “ Fearne on 


Contingent Remainders,” 


not exactly a book for 
intellectual relaxation, but which, being at hand, I 
gladly made use of to escape a heavier infliction. 

In addition to his presumed professional attain- 
ments, Dr. Jowett possessed some knowledge of the 
fine arts, and might be called a man of cultivated 
mind. He was fond of music, and was a good pianist. 
He had seen something of the world, not very much, 
and having always mixed with people of his own 
views and opinions, the prejudices with which he had 
been originally imbued were rather strengthened than 
relaxed; consequently, he was contracted in his 
notions of men and things; not over liberal in his 
estimate of those who thought differently ; impatient 
of contradiction, and either not willing or not able to 
enter into any discussion in which his own concep- 
tions of right and wrong were questioned or assailed, 
His temper was hot and hasty, but he soon cooled, 


and had the candour to regret and to apologize for 
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the trifling bursts of impatience into which he had 
been betrayed. 

He had little or nothing of the pedant in his 
deportment ; was pleasing and affable in manner; 
willing to impart what he knew; of an independent 
mind ; active in benevolence, and of sound religious 
principles. He had made many friends, and had he 
been more worldly minded, he might have turned 
their friendship to worldly advantage. I never heard 
that he had succeeded in making an enemy. 

There were two other persons who filled the sub- 
ordinate tutorships of the College, but of them I 
have nothing worth while to notice. 

I had forgotten to say that the Master, Custos of 

this ancient foundation of Bishop Bateman was Sir 
‘William Wynne, not the well-known Welsh baronet 
of that style and title, but a totally different person, 
equally well known to the members of his particular 
class, and for many years Dean of the Arches. 

The “ Master” was very rarely an occupant of the 
Lodge ; indeed, his judicial duties fully occupied his 
time, and the visits he paid to Cambridge took place at 
the Christmas holidays in each year, when the under- 
graduates were absent; so that any benefit which might 
have been derived from his residence in the College, 


from precept, example, exhortation, investigation of 


r 
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complaints and grievances, as far as they were con- 
cerned, was out of the question. I doubt if the 
majority of them had ever beheld the venerable 
‘¢‘ Head of the House.” There was, indeed, a sort of 
examination in theology held shortly before Christmas, 
at the Lodge, and books were distributed as prizes, 
but, if I remember rightly, few persons attended. 

The festival of Christmas was celebrated in the 
Hall for twelve days, not certainly by prayer and 
fasting. A succession of good dinners attracted a 
host of visitors; and guttling, such as most corporate 
bodies exhibit, was amongst the relaxations in which 
the learned and pious remanets indulged. 

Sir William Wynne was little more than a “ dummy” 
in this establishment; his age and his avocations at 
other places rendered it scarcely possible that he 
could attend to what was going on. His authority 
delegated to another individual relieved him from 
the labours, if it did not excuse him from the respon- 
sibility, of his situation. 

He was respected in the University from his office 
of judge and his rank of privy councillor; the last 
placed him in the order of noblemen, and gave him 
the privilege at St. Mary’s Church of taking his seat 
in the gallery set apart for persons of noble birth. He 
had the good sense not to avail himself of this 
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the heads of colleges than exhibit his somewhat 
incongruous partnership in greatness with the youth- 
ful patricians for whom the reserved seats in the 
house of prayer and humility were set aside. 

Amongst the fellows of the College with whom I 
became acquainted were the late Mr. Duval, whose 
eminence as an equity draftsman was the merited 
result of a clear intellect sedulously applied to the 
labours of his profession. He was, moreover, a man 
of the world, one who enjoyed its pleasures without 
neglecting his duties, or trespassing upon the time 
which belonged to his clients. Among the minor 
merits he possessed was that of riding well. He was 
fond of a gallop with the fox-hounds, and contrived 
to be always in a good place when going across a 
country. He was always well mounted, and in the 
field, as well as elsewhere, exhibited the bearing of a 
gentleman and a man of talent. 

This gentleman was kind enough, shortly after my 
acquaintance with him commenced, to become one of 
my securities to the Society of Lincoln’s Inn, at which 
I entered as a law student; my other security to the 
honourable Benchers was Mr. Vernon, who at that 
time was at the head of an office in the Treasury. I 
shall have occasion to mention him again. 
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Another of the fellows who shortly before the 
division of the term passed a few days at the College, 
was Mr. Leblanc, nephew of the judge, Sir Simon 
Leblanc, and Master of the Court of King’s Bench. 
This gentleman, though a complete man of the world, 
and much in advance of the residentiary drones who 
fatten and batten on college fellowships, and neither 
improve themselves nor suffer improvement to operate 
upon others, was a man of a different temper from 
Mr. Duval. He was arbitrary in disposition, and 
vigilant in protecting what he considered the rights of 
the College and the University ; hostile to innovation, 
and prejudiced towards all that prescription had con- 
firmed. He subsequently became Master of Trinity 
Hall, and Vice Chancellor of the University. I was 
not resident at Cambridge at the time he filled these 
offices, but I have understood that with the under- 
graduates he was the reverse of popular. 

In the performance of his functions of Master of 
the Court of King’s Bench, the attorneys found in 
him an active and vigilant officer. He knew per- 
fectly well the practice of taxation of costs, and as far 
as the fetters of an absurd and extravagant system 
would admit, he exercised a very wholesome control 
over the enormous charges and expenses of law-suits 


and legal proceedings. I experienced this in my own 
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business long after I had left Cambridge, and whilst 
I was resident in London. I was sued for a debt 
which I had never contracted, but from which to 
relieve another person I had undertaken to pay in a 
given time: before the expiration of the time the 
creditor took out proceedings against me. I considered 
Thad the ‘‘conscience” of the case on my side, and 
having been sued by a wrong Christian name, I 
instructed my attorney to plead in abatement. This 
was done, and the plaintiff found out to his dismay, 
that he was further off from the attainment of his 
object than if he had acted a straightforward part. 
He was, in fact, in the hands of a pettifogging 
scoundrel, who was only anxious to extort money in 
the shape of costs. This fellow urged him on, and I, 
being willing to do what was right, stopped the pro- 
ceedings by tendering payment. An appointment 
for taxation was made, and I in person attended 
before the Master to take care of my own interests. 
The Master was somewhat surprised at my appear- 
ance, but very soon comprehended the business, and 
_T had the satisfaction of seeing an inordinate attempt 
to victimize a party to a suit reduced to comparatively 
insignificant results. 

‘T had known Dr. Battine, another fellow of Trinity 
Hall, before Ientered at the University; he never, 
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during my residence there, honoured the place with 
his presence; confining himself to his professional 
duties in Doctors’ Commons, and to such amuse- 
ments as an eccentric bachelor may contrive to enjoy 
in such a place as London. That he was an eccentric 
bachelor, I think may be supposed from one amongst 
many other eccentricities which he practised in his 
household, which I will mention. 

He was fond of the pleasures of the table, and kept. 
good society. In his own house, though a man of 
fortune, he kept neither footman, butler, nor any 
domestic of the male sex. In the place of these he 
was waited upon at table by four very good looking 
young females, who stood at the sideboard as stiff 
and erect as Caryatides. These were accustomed to 
administer to his wants, and acted as the Hebes of 
the banquet. Some little scandal was incurred in 
consequence of his predilection; and on one occasion, 
when he entertained William IV., then Duke of 
Clarence, that royal personage, who during the 
dinner divided his regards between the viands and 
the servitors, interrogated both the host and the 
females with a closeness of inquiry which showed him 
somewhat sceptical as to the purity of the connexion 
which existed between them. Battine was, however, 


but little abashed by the investigation, and the females 
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maintained their ground with a courage which pro- 
bably resulted from the purity of their position. 

Dr. Adams, a man of high reputation as an advo- 
cate, was a fellow of the College. He was remarkably 
gentlemanly in his manners, and was one of those by 
whom the place was rendered respectable. Dr. Goss- 
ling was another fellow; I have lost sight of bim for 
years. I believe he made little figure in the courts 
of civil law. He had a brother, a clergyman, whose 
tastes were more suited to the direction of horses 
than the cultivation of theology. I believe this gen- 
tleman is dead. The only member of the common 
law bar, amongst the fellows in my novitiate, was 
Mr. Beevor, a gentleman of very pleasing manners, 
descended from the Beevors of Norfolk, an ancient 
and honourable family. This gentleman had a rela- 
tion, the Rev. Mr. Beevor who in his day was 
tolerably notorious amongst a particular clique. He, 
the parson, was in person upwards of six feet high, 
and proportionably stout. His arms were so long 
that, like Rob Roy, his hands, when he stood upright, 
reached to his knees! The reverend gentleman was 
a patron of what has been termed the “art of self- 
defence,” but what might with equal propriety be 
called of “self-offence,” and more particularly so as 
developed in his person. His reverence was accus- 
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tomed to attend places in which his talent as an 
athlete was duly estimated, and distinguished himself 
on several occasions, in what some people call “taking 
his own part,” which, nine times out of ten, means 
insulting others and bullying the company. The 
companion of these hours of relaxation was a Jew 
pugilist, “Ikey Bittoon.” The parson and the 
pugilist, in order “to keep their hands in,” when they 
had nobody else on whom to inflict their favours, 
would “set-to” with the “gloves,” and as they warmed 
in the contest, inflict on each other, notwithstanding 
their knuckles were muffled, blows which would have 
demolished a clergyman or a boxer of less pluck and 
hardihood. Mr. Beevor, who, in his zeal for such 
secular amusement, never lost sight of his higher 
clerical duties, and fully aware of the scandal which 
his face might excite in the pulpit from discolor- 
ation, was accustomed to compound with Ikey in this 
way :—the Jew was not to “bung up” the eyes of the 
parson, and the parson was to respect the ribs of the 
Jew. These preliminaries being established, the par 
nobile went to work without fear of the bishop or the 
surgeon, and pegged away to the great delight if not 
edification of the beholders. 

This man was said to be a scholar of no mean pre- 


tensions, and to possess considerable information. I 
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confess I was too dull to make the discovery of his 
attainments in the opportunities I had of being in his 
company. 

He was one night returning home at a late hour, 
when, passing by a stable-yard in an obscure street in 
the neighbourhood of Tottenham-court-road, he was 
insulted by a fellow standing at the entrance of the 
yard. His blood was soon up, and he pursued his in- 
sulter up the yard. After a short contest he struck him 
a blow on the head; the fellow’s head was driven against 
the wall, and though he was apparently stunned and 
motionless, he stood bolt upright. The parson was 
surprised at so unusual a circumstance, and suspecting 
the man was in a state which might lead to a coroner’s 
inquest, he made avery rapid retreat. Some time 
afterwards the inhabitants of the yard began to go 
forth to their labours. They discovered the man still 
upright against the wall, crying out for assistance, and 
upon examining him they found that his head had been 
driven against a hook, which had penetrated the inte- 
guments, caused temporary suspension of animation, 
and held him fast in his awkward position. 

Drs. Haggard and Blake, with whose names in the 
reports of the courts in which they practise the public 
are well acquainted, were my contemporaries. ‘The late 
Mr. Cottingham, so long a stipendiary magistrate at the 
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Thames Police Office, was a pensioner and scholar of 
the foundation of Trinity Hall during my time there. 
He was looked upon by the authorities of the College 
as a young man of great promise. Of what he pro- 
mised then I am not aware; if it were much, the 
fulfilment was miserably defective. He had certainly 
a sufficient estimation of his own qualifications, which 
was by no means lessened by the injudicious flattery 
of those by whom he was surrounded. I have some 
reason to think that his very moderate success at the 
common law bar, operating upon wounded vanity, 
embittered his after life, and rendered him less willing 
to mix in general society than he otherwise would 
have been, and in which the many good qualities he 
possessed would have secured and diffused enjoyment. 
As it was, after indulging in youthful visions of the 
ermine, and undergoing for some years the drudgery 
of the bar, he found repose from unprofitable labours 
on the bench of a police court, passing six hours a 
day in the investigation of such causes as river-side 
brothels and gin-shops supply, amidst the contro- 
versies of thieves, drunkards, prostitutes, and the 
vilest scum of the town. 

Having mentioned Dr. Blake, I will introduce an 
anecdote. connected with him. It will show the 


inconveniences which arise from a large crowd being 
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collected in a small town, and the style of accommoda- 
tion which existed some forty years ago, when there 
‘was no going thence, nor tarrying there.” 

The father of this gentleman was a provincial bar- 
rister, of considerable eminence in Norwich. The 
son, in his journeys “up” to Cambridge, and in his 
journeys from thence to Norwich, was sometimes de- 
tained at Newmarket, and on those occasions slept at 
the Greyhound, or the Coach and Horses, I forget 
which of the two. He had one night retired as usual 
to bed, unconscious that the conflux of guests in the 
house would militate against his inclinations for 
repose. Fatigue had for several hours consigned him 
to the influence of Morpheus, in spite of the noisy 
mirth which reigned throughout the premises, and, 
fettered in the leaden chains of the god, he was wholly 
unconscious of the short tenure of his repose. About - 
one o’clock in the morning he was aroused by the 
chambermaid, who entered the room, accompanied 
by precisely such a person as no one would like to 


b) 


encounter “ by moonlight alone.” Starting up in bed, 
he demanded the cause of the unseemly intrusion 
upon his privacy, and of the interruption of his 
slumbers. ; 

«This gentleman,” said the chambermaid, “is 


come to occupy his half of the bed in which you are 
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lying ; it was my fault that I did not let you know 
before that he ¢ uses’ our house at the ‘ meetings,’ and 
always has half of that bed at such times. We take 
him and other sporting gentlemen by contract, and 
the gentlemen never object to share the beds between 
them when ‘ we are full.’” 

Mr. Blake felt a sentiment somewhat between sur- 
prise and disgust at this arrangement. A system of 
clinical partnership with a stranger of his own sex he 
at once repudiated, and ordered the intruders forth- 
with to quit the room. 

Upon this the stranger gentleman advanced, and 
argued his title to half the bed with a vehemence of 
language and gesture which left no doubt whatever 
that he was resolved, without delay, to enforce what 
he considered his rights. 

‘* He had,” he said, ‘on many occasions had half 
the bed; he had never objected to another gentleman : 
occupying the other half; and no other gentleman 
had ever objected, during the meetings, to admit his 
claims, and he was not now going to give them up.” 

Mr. Blake, who found that matters were growing 
serious, demanded his name. ‘ He was not ashamed 
of his name; Mr. Fearby was his name, but he was 
better known as the ‘ Young Ruffian,’ and there were 


plenty of people in the house who could vouch 
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for his identity.” This announcement, so far from 
reconciling Mr. Blake to the proposition of “share 
and share alike,” confirmed him in his resolution to 
retain the whole of the bed to himself, or to give it 
up entirely. He opened a negotiation with the 
claimant, and it was ultimately arranged that Mr. 
Fearby should content himself with “a shake-down” 
on the floor, while he should retain sole possession of 
the disputed couch. 

This arrangement was of course not made without 
a “consideration ;” both parties were, however, satis- 
fied, the law student and the Young Ruffian mutually 
respecting each other’s claims, and an acquaintance 
which, commenced under circumstances most unpro- 
pitious to the mutual esteem, might have ripened into 
future friendship, was shortly afterwards completely 
severed. Mr. Fearby had the misfortune to come 
within the scope of an Act of Parliament which 
rendered him obnoxious to the penalty of transpor- 
tation. I believe he is now beyond such pleasures 
and inconveniences as Newmarket can afford, or such 


perils as an infraction of the laws confers. 
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Mr. STEPHENSON, a natural son of the then Duke 
of Norfolk, was also a pensioner and scholar of 
Trinity Hall. This gentleman is a well-known 
member of the “ Fox Club,” and rarely omits attend- 
ance at the dinners of that association; he is one of 
the commissioners of land revenue, and may be 
recognised in the thoroughfares of London as one of 
the few persons whose legs are encased in the clumsy 
Imitation of fire-buckets, called Hessian boots, a 
peculiarity of costume to which he appears to be 
pertinaciously attached. His progress at the Uni- 


versity was not distinguished by anything remark- 
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able; I found him a straightforward, open-hearted 
man. 

There were many others of my contemporaries, in 
whose society I spent many happy hours, and the 
disseverance of whose acquaintance and friendship, 
by the intractable operations of destiny, I deplore, of 
whom I could here make mention. Many of them 
have ceased to exist, and with others I have for many 
years had no communication whatever. I will not, 
however, refrain from the mention of one or two 
gentlemen who were amongst the members of the 
College to which I belonged; there were Mr. U. 
Heathcote and his brother, both of whom were 
deservedly favourites with everybody. The former 
was an accomplished gentleman, and fortunately in 
the possession of the means to enable him to gratify 
his tastes. He married a daughter of the late Sir 
Robert Wigram, and is still living. Of his brother, I 
have heard nothing these twenty years. He was, as 
an undergraduate, hot and hasty in temper, but most 
honourable and manly in conduct; fond of displaying 
his proficiency in pugilistic contests, but by no means 
quarrelsome ; on one occasion, at a sort of rural féte, 
called Bottisham Feast, he administered so sound a 
thrashing to a provincial bully that the fellow had 


cause for some time to regret the encounter. 
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The Honourable Fitzroy Stanhope and his brother, 
the Honourable Henry Stanhope, were amongst the 
members of ourcommunity. These gentlemen are so 
well known to everybody, and so justly appreciated 
for their good qualities, that it is unnecessary for me 
to expatiate upon them here. Fitzroy had, very early 
in life, entered the army, and had been, in the com- 
mencement of the Peninsular War, aid-de-camp to 
Sir Arthur Wellesley. Mr. Long Wellesley, now 
Earl of Mornington, was at the same time aid-de- 
camp to the general; and I recollect an anecdote 
which his lordship told me of Fitzroy Stanhope being 
first under fire in his presence. It is thus: the two 
aids-de-camp were making thé land in a man-of- 
war’s boat under the fire of a battery; a shot struck 
the arm of one of the boat’s crew, below the elbow; 
‘leaving the lower part of the limb dangling from the 
upper by a piece of the integument. The blood 
spurted over the novice, who, undaunted by the 
whistling of the shot and bullets around him, turned 
pale at the horrible proximity of the wounded sailor. 
The man himself, who had long been accustomed to ; 
such sights and chances, with great coolness drew 
from his pocket, with his unwounded hand, a knife, 
such as people of his class are generally provided 
with, took the back of the blade between his teeth to 
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assist him in opening it, and then deliberately cut off 
the shattered portion of the limb from the upper 
part, and threw it into the sea, with an exclamation 
that he would “be damned if any Frenchman should 
have the opportunity of practising surgery upon his 
carcase.” 

Lord Mornington afterwards got this man into 
Greenwich Hospital, of which place, I believe, he is 
still an inmate. 

His lordship always expressed his opinion that Mr. 
F. Stanhope, had he continued in the army, would 
have made an excellent cavalry officer. Both the Mr. 
Stanhopes are now clergymen. In connexion with 
these gentlemen, it will not be inappropriate to make 
some mention of their ancestor, the celebrated | 
Lord Chesterfield, who in his youth was a student of 
Trinity Hall, which I here extract from the account 
given by Dr. Matty. These extracts in some degree 
differ from what oral tradition has conveyed of the 
gesta of that nobleman at the University; but as 
everything relating to so remarkable a man is of 
interest, I give both accounts. 

Extract from a letter from his lordship, then just 
arrived at Cambridge, dated August 22nd, 1712 :— 

“TI find the College where I am, infinitely the best 
‘in the University, for it is the smallest, and it is filled 
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with lawyers who have lived in the world, and know 
how to behave. Whatever may be said to the con- 
trary, there is certainly very little debauchery in this 
University, especially amongst people of fashion, for 
a man must have the inclinations of a porter to 
endure it here.” 

What his lordship’s notions of debauchery were, or 
how the fastidiousness of people of “ fashion” in his 
day prevented them from becoming its votaries, is not 
explained by Dr. Matty. His lordship, in a letter to 
his son (vol. i. p. 352), appears, very shortly after his 
arrival at Trinity Hall, to have been in some degree 
inoculated with the contagion of its manners :— 

‘<When I first went to the University, I drank and 
smoked, notwithstanding the aversion I had to wine 
and tobacco, only because I thought it genteel, and 
that it made me look like a man.” 

In another letter from the University, he writes:— 

“Sir,—I have a great deal of business upon my 
hands: for I spend above an hour every day in 
studying the civil law, and as much in philosophy, 
and next week the blind man (Sanderson) begins his 
lectures upon the mathematics; so that I am now 
fully employed. Would you believe it, too, that I 
read Lucian, and Xenophon in Greek ? which is made 


easy to me; for I do not take the pains to learn all’ 
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the grammatical rules; but the gentleman who is 
with me, and who is himself a living grammar, 
teaches me them all as I go along. I reserve time 
for playing at tennis, for I wish to have the corpus 
sanum as well as the mens sana; I think the one is 
not good for much without the other. As for 
anatomy, I shall not have an opportunity of learning 
it; for though a poor man has been hanged, the 
surgeon who used to perform those operations would 
not this year give any lectures, because it was a man, 
and then he says the scholars will not come.” 

His lordship, I have been informed, on a visit to 
Trinity Hall, some years after he had ceased to be a 
pupil of the establishment, pointed to the windows of 
the rooms in which, during his residence, he had 
passed his time, and said to his companion: “ There 
are the rooms in which I lost my Latin and Greek.” 

His lordship had presented the College with a 
splendid bowl or vase; it was known in the place as 
the “ Chesterfield Cup.” This vessel was sufficiently 
capacious to contain a couple of gallons or more of 
fluid; and I must confess, that during my residence 
its capacity was tested almost nightly to the utmost. 
It was the custom to have supper parties, at which, 
in addition to the delicacies usually to be met with 


at such repasts, the more substantial concomitants of 
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a dinner table were introduced. Wine flowed in 
abundance, and 


“Sated Hunger bade his brother Thirst 
Produce the bowl; the mighty bowl 
Swell’d high with fiery juice, steam’d liberal round, 
A potent gale,” 


This “potent gale” was the reek of “ Bishop,” a 
potation most orthodox in its character, as its name 
implies, composed of port wine made scalding hot, 
and flavoured with sugar, lemons, and Seville oranges 
stuffed full of spices, roasted on a gridiron, and thrown 
“ piping hot” into the bubbling flood. 

Tokely, the College porter, a burly man of con- 
siderable muscular strength, and long accustomed to 
the business, had some difficulty in carrying the huge 
vase, and in placing it securely on the table. It is 
true, he was accustomed, in his progress from the 
buttery to the supper-room, to assert his right to what 
he called his “ reglars,” and it was very apparent that 
his claims had been enforced. I have seen this fellow 
reel along with his precious load in a manner that 
has made me tremble, not for him, or the guests, but 
for the bowl. 


“‘Convivee meruisse tui fortasse perire : 
Amphora non meruit tam pretiosa mori.” 


As supplements to this bowl, smaller cups, brim- 


ming with milk punch, were placed upon the table, 
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and the company never departed till the whole was 

absorbed, or till, from repeated experiments, they no 

longer possessed the power of absorption. 

These orgies were carried on at other colleges as 
well as at Trinity Hall, and I never heard that the 
authorities interfered to regulate or prevent such 
things. Whether or not they were consonant with 

~ the objects for which colleges were established, or 
with the progress of science and learning, I leave to 
the judgment of those whose brains and constitutions 
have survived their effects. I have said that the table 
in Hall was well provided, and that the legitimate 
charges were not exorbitant. These Scythian de- 
baucheries were, however, attended with considerable 
expense, and were one cause of so many undergra- 
Wes being perpetually in debt. 

The fellows and fellow-commoners were accus- 
tomed, after dinner, to adjourn to the “ Combination” 
room to drink their wine and eat their dessert. The 
description given by Gibbon of the “Common” rooms 
of Oxford in his day, describes very well the “ Com- 
bination” rooms of Cambridge in mine. The wines 
were good, bright, and brilliant; the conversation, 
tedious, dull, and cloudy. Scarcely anything beyond 
what is termed “parish business” was entertained. 


The great political events of the day were rarely dis- 
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cussed ; indeed, no discussion could arise where 
everybody was of the same mind, or where a dis- 
sentient from the majority was made aware that 
silence or absence was what he must have recourse 
to, if he meant to avoid being considered a very 
troublesome fellow. The value of livings; the ages 
of incumbents; the probabilities of vacancies; the 
details of college economy, &c., were the principa 
subjects of debate, enlivened, or attempted to be 
enlivened, by repetitions of stale jokes, or still more 
dreary attempts at fresh ones. Nothing was said 
about literature or academic studies. It seemed as if 
the hours appropriated to lectures being passed, pro- 
fessors and tutors, teachers and those to be taught, 
had agreed to “shut up shop” for the day, and mutu- 
ally to avoid any reference to what might be eal ed 
‘ business.” 

This monotonous waste of time being neither plea- 
surable nor improving, I very soon ceased to attend 
the meetings; and like most others, I took refuge in 
the company of those who drank their wine in their 
own rooms, or sought the relaxation of a tavern. I 
believe my secession was not regretted; I certainly 
never regretted it myself. 

We were sometimes honoured with the presence of 


the great men of the place; amongst them was the 
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Master of Queen’s College, Dr. Milner, Dean of 
Carlisle, &c. This divine at that time filled the 
mathematical chair in which Newton had once sat. 
Like many other professors, he kept all his know- 
ledge to himself, and rarely imparted the secrets of 
science, of which he was reputed to be in possession, 
to other people. He was vigorous in intellect and in 
body ; considerably above most ‘“‘ Heads” in the power 
of social conversation. In person he was tall and 
corpulent, weighing something over twenty stone. 
Indeed, in his academic dress, his appearance was 
that of a giant. He had some curious notions of the 
efficacy of water on the skin, and was accustomed to 
luxuriate in the pattering of a shower-bath. The 
shower-bath in which he took his delight was not, be 
it observed, the mechanical contrivance which can be 
obtained at the shop of a tinman. He adopted a 
more primitive, though less recognised, mode of in- 
dulging his taste. When on a summer's day the rain 
descended in torrents, divesting himself of the robes 
which “ blissful Eden knew not,” and in @ state of 
perfect nudity, in the privacy of his garden, he en- 
joyed the pelting storm, frisking like a hippopotamus 
in the refreshing coolness of the element. It is true, 
the height of the walls, and the density of the shrubs 
which surrounded his retreat, secured him from the 
VOL. I. i 
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remarks which such a display to vulgar eyes might 
have produced; but from the roofs of some of the 
buildings adjacent a view might be obtained of his 
proceedings, which fact he had unluckily overlooked. 

Dr. Clarke, the Russian and Asiatic traveller, Pro- 
fessor of Mineralogy, was an occasional visitor to the 
Combination Room of Trinity Hall. He was a well- 
informed man, without much depth of knowledge on 
any subject; energetic, and somewhat enthusiastic, 
with a touch of eccentricity which rendered his occa- 
sional absurdities amusing. ‘There was more to be got 
out of him than out: of the generality of the pro- 
fessors. He was a favourite with almost every 
member of the University. 

Dr. Mansell, Bishop of Bristol, and Master of 
Trinity College, sometimes designated by the so- . 
briquet of Bishop “ Bluster,” from the importance 
which he attached to himself, and which he required 
to be recognised by other people, was now and then 
a guest during the “Feast” days, which extended 
from Christmas Day to the Epiphany. He was a 
perfect high priest, and stalked, or rather waddled, 
into the College in the “ full-blown” dignity of his 
office. As he was inexorable in enforcing the acknow- 
ledgment of his pretensions, so when they were 


admitted he was placable and gracious. I recollect 
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obtaining his condescensions and courtesy by the 
simple operation of bowing very low when I met him 
on the staircase, and opening the door of the Com- 
bination Room to afford him ingress. It used to be 
told of him, that previously to his being appointed to 
the prelacy, being aware of his approaching honours, 
he called his servants and the members of his house- 
hold together, acquainted them with what was about 
to happen, and enjoined them, that from the moment 
of his consecration they must invariably address him 
as “ my lord,” “ your lordship,” &c.; and that there 
might be no mistake or blunders in the matter, it 
would be proper for them at once to commence with 
the title, as by so doing their tongues would be drilled 
to the use of it. 

This pillar of the Church had a great antipathy, 
I cannot call it a singular antipathy, so many others 
shared in the same feeling, to a hoary if not vener- 
able Nestor of the University ——Mr. Beverly, who 
filled the lucrative office of one of the esquire bedells, 
Mr. Beverly’s expenses, like those of many other 
people at Cambridge, were understood to be in con- 
siderable advance of his income. He was, or he had 
been, a jolly companion, and indulged in those plea- _ 
sures which entail the necessity of applying to friends 
and acquaintance for the means of making them 
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lasting. One amongst many stories told of this 
academic lictor was, that being on a certain time 
“hard up,” he applied to a friend for the means of 
extrication from his difficulties. Whether or not the 
friend had enabled him to escape from such dif- 
ficulties on former occasions, or whether: or not the 
friend, like many other friends, felt more inclined to 
furnish him with advice than with money, does not 
appear; he declined compliance with his request ; 
Mr. Beverly became excited, and made a precipitate 
retreat, uttering some unintelligible sounds which his 
friend interpreted to convey a threat of something 
desperate. He thought it would be a prudent course 
to follow him, and after sorne delay resolved to do 
so; he ascended the staircase leading to his rooms, 
but was saved the trouble of further inquiry as to his 
proceedings, by hearing the jocund sounds of mirth 
and music within, and the voice of Mr. Beverly 
leading the merry chorus of a Bacchanalian song. 
There lived at this time in and on the town and 
University of Cambridge a strange, eccentric, repro- 
bate man, one James or “Jemmy” Gordon. Mr, 
Gordon at one period of his life had been in re- 
spectable circumstances, and followed that calling of 
which the practitioners have been constituted “ gen- 
tlemen” by Act of Parliament. At the time I describe 
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him, of his respectability or gentility not a vestige 
remained. He was a noisy, drunken, impudent, 
witty blackguard. Where he slept, or where he lived, 
was a mystery. He was to be seen at all hours 
strolling through the streets, colleges, and walks, 
insulting the passers-by, and inflicting jokes not the 
most delicate upon the ears of those whom he could 
offend with impunity. His costume was no better 
than his character, made up of incongruous patched 
pieces. He wore satin small-clothes, open at the 
knees, no stockings, boots half-way up his naked 
hairy legs; his head surmounted with an immense 
cocked hat, worn “ fore and aft,” like a naval officer. 
He was reported to have had a tolerable knowledge 
of Latin composition, and was occasionally employed 
at the small charge of half a guinea a piece to write 
‘ declamations” in that language to be read in chapel, 
for those undergraduates who were too idle or too 
ignorant to attempt such exercises for themselves ! 
This fellow, after having been driven from the 
scene of his exploits, came to London, and obtained 
employment as waterman to a stand of hackney- 
coaches, and was considered of sufficient importance 
to be introduced by Sir L. Bulwer in a novel. -In 
his capacity of waterman, he wasa perfect nuisance to 


all persons whom he had known at Cambridge, calling 
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after them with stentorian lungs, and not unfre- 
quently bringing a mob to the spot, to whom he 
would relate with great glee some scandalous anec- 
dote connected with the residence of his victims at 
the University. 

Mr. Jemmy Gordon was in the habit of very fre- 
quently calling at the rooms of the academics, and 
when inspired with gin or beer was no respecter of 
persons. In this state of inspiration, he one day 
called on Dr. Mansell, and entering the apartment 
in which the great man was sitting, demanded, with 
the most provoking effrontery, the immediate loan of 
half-a-crown. The prelate was, as may be imagined, 
highly indignant at the intrusion; and insisted on 
his withdrawal. Rising from his chair, he pushed 
him out of the room, and exclaimed as he slammed 
the door after him: “ Vagabond, begone; return 
here when you can, bring a greater scoundrel than 
yourself, and then I’ll give you five shillings.” 

Mr. Gordon, nothing abashed, descended into the 
great court-yard of Trinity College; where, in less 
than a minute, whom should he meet but Esquire 
Bedell Beverly. He lost no time in advancing to- 
wards him. ‘‘ Mr. Beverly,” said he, taking off his 
cocked hat and bowing, “ you are the very gentle- 


man of whom I was in search. You saw me coming 
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from the Bishop of Bristol’s Lodge ? his lordship has 
sent me in search of you; he is most anxious to see 
you immediately, and I am to accompany you to his 
lordship’s presence.” 

Mr. Beverly, though a little startled at the employ- 
ment of Mr. Gordon as the Mercury of this message, 
felt highly gratified at the prospect of an interview 
with the bishop, with whom he was aware he was no 
great favourite, but whose good opinion he was 
anxious to obtain. He followed his conductor forth- 
with to the lodge, and was most unceremoniously 
hurried, or rather pushed, into the presence-chamber. 
* Your lordship,” said the intruder, “ promised a few 
minutes ago to give me five shillings when I should 
bring here a greater scoundrel than myself; allow me 
to present. Mr. Beverly to your lordship, and to 
claim the promised gratuity.” The bishop and the 
bedell stared at each other; the latter, however, lost 
no time in effecting a retreat. Mr. Gordon remained, 
and as the story goes, his lordship, either to get rid 
of further importunity, or from a conviction that he 
had a claim upon him, handed over the five shillings 
to him. | 

At King’s College I could never comprehend how 
the intention of the founder, Henry VI., was carried 
out. Most of the students, undergraduates, and 
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fellows “came up” from Eton with a tolerable share 
of school-boy Latin and Greek; some “came up” 
with none at all. However, it made no manner of 
difference in theiradvancement. ‘ Grateful science,” 
at this place, paid little or no adoration to “ Henry’s 
holy shade :” indeed, I doubt if the monarch had 
appeared again in the flesh whether he would have 
met much gratitude from his pensioners in the way 
of obedience to his regulations. There were certainly 
some persons there who have risen to eminence at 
the bar, and several distinguished men of the present 
day, who were my contemporaries, have been 
deservedly advanced ‘to the highest honours of the 
legal profession. Others have been decorated with 
mitres and lawn sleeves ; but as the progression from 
a curacy to a bishopric is rarely to be attributed to 
the literary or scientific attainments of him who 
progresses, such preferment confers no literary dis- 
tinction on the recipients, and reflects no credit on 
the place of their education. The present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and his brother, the Bishop of 
Winchester, were both educated at Eton, and were 
both fellows of King’s College, Cambridge. His 
grace is known as a moderately good scholar, an 
amiable man, and a quiet theologian; beyond these 


not very uncommon qualifications, he is no more 
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than a very every-day sort of person. His brother 
has less scholarship, and is equally respectable in 
public and private life ; but who for a moment can 
point out any other means by which these two 
persons would have obtained their eminence on the 
prelatic bench than through the patronage of the 
Marchioness Conyngham, to whose son the one was 
tutor, or through the anxiety of William IV. to 
instal his son in the living of Maple Durham, Oxford- 
shire, of which the other was incumbent, and by 
whose promotion to the bishopric of Chester, the 
presentation of the living develved to the Crown? 

I well remember the old provost of King’s College 
when I was at the University, Dr. Sumner; he was 
a relation of the brothers just mentioned. This old 
man was a martyr to the gout. He took little inte- 
rest in the general affairs of the place; indeed, what 
time intervened between the fits of his disease he 
devoted to good living, and the consequence was 
such repeated attacks of his enemy that he was 
almost continuously incapacitated from attending to 
the requisitions of his office. It was during the pro- 
vostship of this gentleman that somebody left a very 
valuable collection of books to the College; there was 
no room, or no shelves, so it was said, in which they 
could be placed: the obvious expedient of building a 
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room and putting up shelves for the books, which the 
enormous revenues of the College could easily have 
afforded, was ignored by the provost, who very com- 
placently remarked—the books were quite as well in 
‘the packing cases, in which they had arrived, as any- 
where else; and accordingly, for a long time, they 
were suffered to remain in undisturbed oblivion and 
neglect. 

It may be that the learned “ Head of the House” 
had made a proper estimate of those over whom he 
presided, and that his judgment was the effect of 
experience and correct observation. 

Dr. Sumner told an anecdote of the celebrated 
Edmund Burke. The orator, it has been remarked, 
rarely introduced Latin quotations in his speeches; 
Dr. Sumner, in conversation with him, asked him the 
reason of such omissions from declamations, which, 
splendid as they are, would have had still greater 
claims to admiration, if illustrated by pertinent em- 
bellishments of classic lore. It could not, the provost 
observed, arise from want of memory on the part of 
the great orator, nor from paucity of materials, nor 
from propriety of adaptation. Burke admitted the 
fact that he made but little use of such accessories, 
“T have,” he said, “plenty of such things at my com- 


mand, but I am afraid to make use of them, simply 
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because I am afraid of making ‘false quantities’ in 
their use, and of incurring ridicule thereby from 
people who would avail themselves of my defects to 
laugh at, and, perhaps, to correct me.” 

A venerable senior fellow of this community, 
whose name is as well omitted, might be seen pro- 
menading up and down the lawn which extends from 
the New Buildings to the river Cam very frequently. 
He was one of those specimens of college life with 
which the University fifty years ago abounded, and 
which, for anything I know to the contrary, may still 
be met with there. This ancient individual took it 
into his head to try fly-fishing as a relaxation from 
severer studies, and squatted himself with the patience 
of Isaac Walton day after day on the banks of the 
sedgy stream. The success in ‘whipping the waters” 
was not commensurate with the pains he took to 
deserve it, and which were brought to a termination 
in the following manner. In throwing his line, the 
fly fastened at the end of it, from the awkward 
manner in which he jerked his arm, returned, after 
the mode of the ‘“‘ Boomerang,” almost to the place 
from whence it had been thrown, and the hook 
catching the angler by the nostril, produced dismay 
and anguish. The sufferer, who could not extract 
the barb, had not the sense to cut the line, but hold- 
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ing the rod in his hands, with the line dangling from 
his nose, made the best of his way through the streets 
to the surgeon’s shop. He was met by a wag, who 
remarked, “ Angling has been defined, a rod and a 
line, with a fool at one end and a fish at the other; 
but in your instance it’s very plain there’s a fool at 
both ends of the apparatus.” 

A man well known to most persons, and whose 
intimacy with Lord Byron, Lord Broughton, Sir F. 
Burdett, and others of that class, Scrope Davis, was 
a fellow of King’s College, from which, for nearly 
half a century, he derived a considerable annual 
revenue. The fact of so long a tenure of a fellow- 
ship proves of itself the necessity of the amendment 
of the statutes of colleges. It could never be meant 
by the royal founder that his beneficence and piety 
were to be the means of affording a refuge to idleness, 
or a help to dissipation. In the case of Mr. Scrope 
Davis, they did both these things. This gentleman 
rarely visited Cambridge but at the Newmarket 
meetings, during which he took possession for a 
short time of the elegant apartments assigned him in 
King’s College. 

He was never known, in any way whatever, to 
do anything for the advancement of that learning 


upon the revenues of which he was quartered. He 
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simply drew money from the college funds, and spent 
it ina way that neither benefited the College nor any 
one connected with it. He held the University and 
those resident therein in the utmost contempt; 
neither valuing their opinions, nor respecting their 
dignity. He was a regular “ book” man; but be it 
understood, his volume was the “ betting-book,” and 
in the pages of that volume he was deeply read. 
He had a curious trick when he was a heavy loser 
on the turf of attempting to cut his throat! I say 
attempting, because the attempt was always futile, 
and people did not scruple to assert that his object 
was merely to excite commiseration, and obtain time 
to arrange his affairs in the way best suited to his 
interests. How this may be, I give noopinion. Mr. 
Oakes, the surgeon who had been repeatedly called 
up in the middle of the night to afford professional 
aid to the suicide, at length declared his resolution 
to attend no more, and the throat got well without 
his assistance as quickly as when he was employed. 
So little of the external appearance of a fellow of 
a college did Mr. Scrope Davis present, that during 
the proctorship of one Mr. Mandell, a puritan priest 
of the first head, he was several times stopped by 
that holy man, who mistook him for a rollicking 
undergraduate, rebuked him for not wearing his “ cap 
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and gown,” and threatened punishment for neglect 
of University discipline. On these occasions Mr. 
Scrope Davis lost his temper, set the proctor at 
defiance, declared himself to be a Master of Arts 
&c.; and gave, in words more plain than poetical, a 
very intelligible hint that the next time he was 
interrupted he should apply such chastisement to the 
culprit as he conceived him to deserve. 

This intimation had the desired effect. Mr. 
Mandell escaped the threatened pommelling by asking 
no more questions. 

Mr. Mandell, by the way, was not a favourite 
with the undergraduates. He belonged to Queen’s 
College, the members of which were supposed by 
the profane to have got a religious “ twist,” which 
warped their morality, and, in conformity with their 
notions of right and wrong, relieved them from the 
burden of “good works.” He was, nevertheless, a 
rigid disciplinarian during his year of office, and in 
the pursuit of his duties sometimes met with disasters 
which would have intimidated a less pertinacious 
functionary. I remember one night, or rather at an 
hour long past midnight (I was at the time located in 
lodgings in Sydney-street) being awakened from 
sleep by the most horrid and discordant yells—and let 


it be borne in mind, such noises were not very unusual 
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in the streets and lanes of the town—that human 
organs could produce, and the trampling of feet 
along the pavement of some who fled, and of some 
who pursued. I jumped out of bed, and opening 
the window of the room, looked out to see the chase. 
First came a flight of women of the town, and 
immediately after them, a group of undergraduates; 
all of whom, in modern phraseology, had “got their 
steam up” to a high-pressure point. Then followed 
the attendants, irreverently called the “bull dogs” of 
the proctor, in hot pursuit of the flying quarry; and 
lastly, the proctor himself. The long strides of this 
tall, ungainly, and awkwardly-shaped man, were 
quickly bringing him to the lead; and, in sporting 
language, he would have been “ first favourite” had 
the affair been a trial of speed. Unfortunately for 
him, but most luckily for those whom he was on the 
point of overtaking, as he approached the door of 
the house of Sir Isaac Pennington, the obsolete 
Professor of Medicine, one of his huge feet caught 
in the projecting iron of the scraper, and with’ most 
‘hideous ruin” down he came on the pavement, cut, 
bruised, and crippled by the fall, in a manner that 
put him at once hors de combat, and effectually pre- 
vented, for that night, his zeal in the discharge of 


his office from producing the desired results. 
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As if the spirits of many of those who had suffered 
from the vigilance of proctors of remoter times had 
watched his progress, rejoiced in his discomfiture, 
and united their voices in blasphemous eurekas, 
shouts, curses, and execrations, mingled with laughter, 
sibilations, and uncouth utterances, assailed his ears 
from the alleys and narrow passages on both sides of 


the street, 


ce 


and laughter louder ran, 

And voices unlike the voice of man,” 
whilst the “ bull dogs” assisted him to regain his feet ; 
and helped, or rather carried him home to his College. 

The violence and cruelty with which that unfor- 
tunate class of females, who abound in all towns in 
which the idle, the wealthy, and the luxurious are 
congregated, were treated, was most revolting and 
infamous in the town of Cambridge. 

A wretched prison, called the “ Spinning House,” 
was the place in which, in defiance of common law 
and common decency, but in accordance with the 
statutes of the University, these women were thrust 
whenever they were caught in the precincts of the 
jurisdiction. This practice gave rise to many abuses, 
and instances continually occurred of young women 
of good character being insulted by the academic 


rufans in authority or by their satellites, and, on 
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no proof or evidence whatever, beyond being found 
in the streets, shut up in this “ Spinning House” 
as common prostitutes, 

The parents or relatives, it is true, had the remedy 


*‘ by action,” as the lawyers term it, for these out- 
rages and violations of liberty; but he must know 


very little of the state of things in our Universities 
who does not know that such is the power, and in- 
fluence, and, I regret to say, such the vindictive esprit 
de corps of the authorities of these institutions, that 
no small tradesman, and few large ones, who might 
attempt to resent or to punish such a stretch of 
tyranny, would escape being ruined in his business 
for his pains. 

Let us hear what a dignitary of the Church, the 
* Head of a House,” the Rev. Dr. Prideaux, says on 
this subject. This pastoral personage was a pattern 
of morality and rectitude, after the College rule in 
his day, and I have good reason to think that his 
example and precepts inspired some modern “ Heads” 
with a zeal for imitation. Fortunately, modern man- 
ners prevent the indulgence of such sympathy. 

I extract what follows from the proposed “ Articles 
for the ‘ Reformation’ of the two Universities,” sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of State, Lord Townshend, in 
the days in which Dr. Prideaux flourished :— 

VOL. I. M 
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‘And whereas several lewd women do resort to 
the said Universities, for the corrupting of the youth 
that are thither sent for education, that for the pre- 
venting hereof, care be taken, that whatsoever woman 
shall come to Oxford, or Cambridge, either to be a 
servant or a sojourner there, within three days after 
her arrival produce testimonials of her good behaviour, 
and, on the approval of the same, shall take out a 
licence for her continuing in the said town; and that 
no housekeeper, either in Oxford or Cambridge, 
shall, without such licence, entertain any such woman 
in his or her house beyond the space of three days, 
under the penalty of five pounds, to be paid to the 
said University, toties quoties. 

«And if any woman, coming to either of the 
said Universities, shall continue there after three 
days, without such licence as aforesaid, or after the 
obtaining such licence shall be convicted of im- 
modest behaviour with any scholar or other person, 
she shall then, as a whore, be carted out of the town, 
and be no more permitted to live in the same; and 
if any single woman, who is an inhabitant of either of 
the said towns of Oxford or Cambridge, shall be con- 
victed of whoredom, committed with any scholar or 
other person, she shall forthwith be expelled out of 
_ the University, and as a whore be carted out of the 
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same. And if any woman, who hath been once carted 
out of either of the said Universities, shall at any 
time after return thither again, unless she be past the 
fiftieth year of her age, she shall then, being stripped 
down to the middle, be whipped out of the town, through 
the most public street of the same; and every year, six 
persons, of the graver and soberer sort of those in- 
habitants of Oxford or Cambridge who are privileged 
members of the said Universities, shall be appointed 
by the Vice-Chancellor, and the Heads of Colleges in 
each of the said Universities, for the examining of 
such testimonies, and the granting of such licences, 
as aforesaid, and that each of them singly be em- 
powered to do so.” 

This venerable man proposed another regulation, 
which, if it had become the law of the University of 
Cambridge, would have had the effect of consigning 
to the gallows the wife of a late Recorder of London, 
who being the son of the then Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, would have afforded his father an opportunity of 
getting rid of an obtrusive daughter-in-law in a most 
effectual manner. 

«‘ Whereas several, as well of the nobility as gentry, 
when sent to the said Universities, have been there 
ensnared into’ disadvantageous and dishonourable 
marriages, to the ruin of themselves and families; 

; M 2 
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for the preventing hereof, and for the securing of the 
youth thither sent from such a mischief, it would be 
necessary to have enacted by Parliament, that if any 
scholar sent to either of the said Universities, whilst 
he continues a member thereof, and under the age of 
one-and-twenty, shall, without consent of his parents 
or guardians, be clandestinely married to any woman 
whatsoever, then the woman so clandestinely married, 
and the minister who shall solemnize the marriage, 
they knowing the said scholar to be a member of 
either of the said Universities, and all others who 
shall be accessory to the same, wilfully and know- 
ingly in manner as aforesaid, shall incur the guilt of 
felony, without benefit of clergy, and accordingly suffer 
for the same.” 
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CHAPTER VIL 


Dr. Prideaux’s strictures on Fellowships — Notions of a Noble 
Marquis and Marchioness on Comparative Morality—Keeping 
Acts—The Latin of the Schools—A Visitor from the Fens— 
Botsam—Snipe-Shooting—I am stopped by a Footpad—The 
Aurige of Cambridge—Bill Jones—Dick Vaughan—A Cam- 
bridge Cock-pit—Mr, H. Villebois—Sir Henry and Lady Smyth 
—Iady Sykes, &c. &.—The chére amie of the Duc de Berry— 
How to cancel an Apprentice’s Indentures—Installation of the 
Duke of Gloucester as Chancellor of the University of Cambridge 
—Lord Erskine—Captain Disney—Dr. Parr. 


Dr. Pripeaux appears, however, to have had some 
good notions of what would be really advantageous to 
the cause of learning, and it is to be hoped in any 
future regulations for the holding of fellowships they 
will be adopted—viz. : 

«That for the maintenance and support of such 
superannuated fellows or students who, in twenty 
years’ time, shall not have qualified themselves for 
any public service, there shall be an hospital built in 
each of the said Universities; towards the building of 
which all the colleges in each of them shall, in pro- 


portion to their revenues, contribute till it be fully 
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finished, which shall be called ‘ Drone Hail, where 
all the said superannuated fellows or students shall be 
admitted; and to every one of them twenty pounds 
per annum shall be allowed for their maintenance 
and support by the college where they have been 
fellows or students, it being fitting that this burthen 
should be laid upon them as a just mulct for their 
having bred up such superannuated persons to be 
good for nothing.” 

I am not about to defend the conduct of the young 
or the old in respect to the vices and immoralities for 
which the Dean has prescribed; they are a scandal 
to be deplored. I am not about to be the apologist 
for strumpets, nor to extenuate the infamy of their 
paramours and patrons, but least of all am I about to 
preach a hypocritical homily in exaggeration of their 
sinfulness. I can andI do fearlessly assert—and those 
who know best the state of morals in Cambridge, and 
I have no doubt the same scale of morality exists in 
Oxford, will corroborate my assertion, if they speak 
the truth—that the very means adopted by the disci- 
plinarians of the University are the source of ten 
times more immorality than if no regulations what- 
ever were made in the case. 

The fact that every female of suspicious appear- 


ance, or suspicious character, being obnoxious, to 
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very severe punishment if she be seen in the streets, 
has the effect of substituting the servants of the inns, 
numerous lodging-houses, and of the tradesmen, for 
the class against which the regulations for purity are 
particularly directed, and thus, debauchery flourishes 
in spite of the misdirected and inconsiderate zeal of 
ignorance and brutality, and vice is as rife in the 
privacy of academic retirement as it would be in the 
publicity of legalized brothels. 

A curious anecdote, having some connexion with 
this subject, has come to my knowledge. It relates 
to Oxford, not to Cambridge ; but as it is a specimen 
of the peculiar estimate of morality of some persons 
of high rank and great influence, this will be as 
good an opportunity to record it as may be met 
with, 

A certain noble marquis, whose name I suppress, 
whom not many months ago I met in Bond-street, 
but who is now no more, some few years ago placed 
his son in one of the colleges in Oxford, no matter 
which; his parental anxiety exceeding his knowledge 
of the observances of the University, he addressed a 
letter to the “ Head of the House” at which the 
youth was entered, requesting the venerable Mentor 
to provide a female, for whose capability for the 


situation he could vouch, as a companion for the 
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Telemachus intrusted to his charge, observing that 
both himself and the marchioness were naturally 
interested in the preservation of the health and virtue 
of their child, and were aware that the temptations of 
the place would injure the one and not improve the 
other! What answer the noble marquis received I 
am not prepared to state. The purport of such a 
request involves an ignorance of the decencies of 
society which they whose knowledge of the higher 
orders is limited, would scarcely believe. 

I shall say little of the course of study pursued on 
the banks of the Cam; the history of what is in itself 
a dull piece of business would of necessity be dull. 
A certain class of students read for “ honours,” and 
such as they are, by dint of application, attain them. 
Wranglers, optimies, and hoc genus omne, are after 
three years’ drudging in mathematical cart-harness 
turned out as the prime specimens of what Cam- 
bridge can effect. The utility of their labours to 
themselves or to anybody else we may be permitted 
to question, seeing that the gainers of these honours 
are rarely distinguished beyond very ordinary people 
in the great struggle of life into which they subse- 
quently enter, or if they gain distinction therein, their 
success has little relation to their college acquisitions. 
The system of “pure” mathematics in which they 
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are instructed, but rarely suffers its purity to be 
desecrated by anything of practical utility. The 
great progress of science within the last fifty years 
owes little to the geometricians and algebraists of 
Cambridge, whilst half-a-dozen men of natural capa- 
city and practical research, “though at College never 
bred,” have done more for their country in all that is 
connected with mathematical applications to the re- 
quirements of the times, than all the “ pure” mathe- 
maticians who have within the same period obtained 
the laurels of the Senate House. 

There was something between the ridiculous and 
the painful in witnessing what was termed “ keeping 
acts and epponencies” in the schools by the under- 
graduates who were preparing for degrees in arts, i.e., 
in mathematical knowledge. Certain officers, old 
hands at the game, called moderators, presided, whilst 
the novice and the opponent disputed on some point 
of mathematical science. To render the proceedings 
more absurd and incomprehensible, the syllogistic 
form of disputation was adopted; and thus fettered 
with technicalities, with which he was imperfectly 
acquainted, a really good disputant might be seen 
pulled to pieces by one of very inferior acquirements, 


to whom an acquaintance with the modus disputandi 


was familiar. 
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I have seen a disputant floundering and struggling 
in the meshes of a “ major,” a “ minor,” and a “ con- 
sequence,” whilst his more dexterous adversary was, 
in derision of his blunders, triumphing in unseemly 
exultation. 

Further to increase the absurdity of the process the 
disputations were carried on in a language by courtesy 

nied ‘“« Latin,” in which the head of Priscian was 
knocked about and broken without mercy, and ‘‘quan- 
tities” made use of which showed a total repudiation 
of the authority of the “ Gradus.” The windows of 
the “schools” in which this miserable nonsense was 
perpetrated opened into a court-yard of King’s Col- 
lege, the members of which were sometimes so loud 
in the expression of their opinions of the disputa- 
tion that the noise of their derisive criticism inter- 
rupted the ricketty colloquists in the heat of the 
debate. The indignation of one of these was on 
an occasion of this kind expressed in the following 
phraseology :— 

«Non possum procedere propter hos regales 
homines,” which being interpreted, was meant to ex- 
press the impossibility he felt of proceeding on account 
of the “ King’s men.” 

This bit of Cambridge Latin prose is nearly as 
good as the line of the Eton boy, whose skill in Latin 
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prosody was exhibited in the following “ hexameter,” 
or what he would have called an “ heroic” verse: 


**Progenio et longo, magnos captare Johannes :” 
literally, 
“With a long progeny to catch great Johns ;” 
but which he intended to mean, 
“With a long line to catch great jacks.” 
The ingenious lad having for the subject of his 
effusions the “ Art of Angling.” 

I suspect by this time the reader is tired with the 
record of such foolery; I confess I am with tran- 
scribing it, and I will, therefore, pass on to something 
less tedious. 

Every Saturday, the market-day at Cambridge, I 
received a morning visit from an individual of very 
equivocal appearance, whose name was Fordham. He 
was something between a poacher and a fenman, to 
which titles I soon discovered he had strong preten- 
sions; that is, under pretence of being a fenman, he 
devoted his energies to the pursuits ofa poacher. He 
was an active, wiry, sinister-looking man, about forty 
years of age. His costume was a short labourer’s 
frock, long leathern gaiters, and a slouched hat, that 
in part concealed his features. He came to Cambridge 
from a village nine miles off, “ Botsam,” or Bottisham, 


nominally to sell watercresses, which he carried in a 
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large bag over his shoulder. The watercresses, how- 
ever, occupied but a small part of the bag, which was 
stored with hares, partridges, and such other prey as 
in his depredations he had secured. This man 
spoke so highly of the sport which a snipe-shooter 
might obtain under his guidance in the fens near 
Botsam, that I, who was at that time an enthusiastic 
admirer of such pastime, was induced to accompany 
him in the fens, which were very extensive, stretch- 
ing over large tracts of bog land and morass; in 
which, without a guide, a man might sink up to his 
ears; and covered with reeds and rushes so high that 
in some places scarcely anything was visible but the 
earth beneath your feet and the sky over your head. 

In this gloomy wilderness have I wandered with 
this man till darkness has rendered our retreat a 
matter of some difficulty, and I have since looked 
back with some feeling of trepidation at the peril to 
which I might or I might not have been exposed 
by trusting myself in the company of such a person 
in such a place. 

In these excursions he invariably carried a long 
pole, shod at one end with a transverse log of wood, 
with which to vault across the ditches which inter- 
sected the swamp, and which pole would have been 


an admirable instrument of destruction in the hands 
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of a resolute and powerful ruffian. I, however, 
escaped all real or imaginary evils; I found him 
honest towards me, and I have no right to doubt 
that he would have been so to others under similar 
circumstances. . 

Botsam, it is true, was not a place in which 
Diogenes would have terminated his search; and I 
had one night, on my return to Cambridge, an 
illustration of the character it had obtained. 

The inn at this place was kept by a man and his 
wife; two daughters acting as servants. The young 
ladies were not very retiring in their manners, nor 
were their attentions to travellers in any way restrained 
by parental authority. I left this cabaret one winter’s 
night, amidst a storm of hail, sleet, and snow; 
mounted upon a weary horse, and weary myself; 
I had with me a still more weary spaniel, which 
I placed before me on the saddle, leaning back 
as much as I could to afford the animal space 
in its uneasy position, I had a fowling-piece of 
somewhat formidable bore, and containing a very 
considerable charge of powder and shot. This I 
carried in such a manner as to be easily brought up 
to the shoulder should its services be required. 

Thus I left the inn, and pricked on as fast as the 
state of the weather, the darkness of the night, and 
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the weariness of the horse would allow. I had 
proceeded some two or three miles, the road wind- 
ing between two banks, which shut out all objects, 
and increased the gloom. I was half asleep, and 
might have been so entirely, when I was aroused 
from my torpidity, not by the stumbling of the horse, 
but by his coming suddenly almost upon his haunches, 
like an Arab steed when jerked up in the “el jerrid.” 
At the same moment, the spaniel parted company 
with a snarling growl, and I perceived a fellow hold- 
ing the bit, and, as I suppose, preparing to come to 
still closer quarters, as he flourished in his right 
hand a formidable cudgel. In less time than I can 
tell the story, I raised myself in the stirrups, swung 
round my fowling-piece, so as to bring it in very 
forcible contact with the head of the ruffian by whom 
I was detained, and then bringing the stock to my 
shoulder prepared to send the charge through his 
body. The force of the blow made him let go the 
bit, and in answer to my demand “ what he wanted ?” 
he made no reply, but disappeared in the darkness 
with a celerity that saved me the trouble of hasten- 
ing his departure, or stopping it altogether. 

I confess I did not regret his absence, and I lost 
no time in making the best of my way along the 
dreary road that lay between me and home. At the 
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turnpike, which was some distance further on, I 
learnt that several “ ill-looking” fellows were “ on the 
loose” that night, and no doubt this was one of 
them. 

During the greater part of the time I passed at 
Cambridge, I lodged in the house of one Mr. William 
Jones, in Sydney-street. Jones was one of the 
recognised lodging-house keepers of the University, 
and in addition to the income he derived from letting 
out apartments, he made a good deal of money in his 
occupation as coachman of the “down Lynn.” The 
‘down Lynn” was the stage-coach which ran from 
London to Lynn; it was driven from London to 
Cambridge by somebody whose name I have for- 
gotten, and from Cambridge to Lynn by Mr. Jones. 
He was, in consequerice of this avocation, absent 
from home alternate days and nights, and during 
his absence, on Mrs. Jones, his wife, devolved the 
management of the house. I cannot say what would 
have been the economy of the household if he had 
been always at home, but I can state that during his 
absence certain passages were played on the premises 
with which, I conjecture, he would not have been 
very well pleased. 

Mr. William Jones was a very perfect specimen of 


that extinct race which formerly flourished in grea 
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force in England, and was to be met with nowhere 
else. His appearance betokened a man whose legs 
were of little use to him in locomotive progress, 
whilst his body was swollen beyond its natural 
limits by continual repose on a coach-box or an easy 
chair and the enjoyment of good cheer. In spite 
of an almost perpetual cough, he was vigorous and 
hearty; and notwithstanding the ominous hints of 
his medical adviser, absorbed almost every fluid but 
. water. However hot the weather might be, he was 
encased, or rather swathed in waistcoats, coats, and 
great coats; and in addition to top-boots, protected 
from the lower part of the calves of his legs to the 
middle of his thighs by what are called “ knee-caps.” 
His neck was surrounded by many yards of muslin, 
so that the observations of an* Oriental traveller, that 
a Turk wore his turban above his head whilst an 
Englishman wore it below, was illustrated in his 
practice. A silk handkerchief of the Belcher” 
pattern compressed the folds of this wrapper at its 
base, and, tied in a peculiar knot, gave what he 
thought a professional finish to his toilet. His asso- 
ciates were persons of the same calling as himself, or 
persons in some way or other connected with coaches 
and horses, the gaudet eguis and aprici gramine 


campi class, both regular practitioners and amateurs, 
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Amongst the most remarkable of these was Mr. 
Richard Vaughan, well known in his day by a 
sobriquet, which, as it involves the name of a place 
“not mentioned to ears polite,” I shall pass over in 
silence; and the late Mr. Henry Villebois, equally 
well known to all persons by whom the sports of the 
field and the pleasures of the road were cultivated. 

Mr. Vaughan, commonly called Dick Vaughan, 
was, five-and-forty years ago, one of the lions of the 
University. He was not the “ Head of a House” in 
academic acceptation of the term, but he was the 
head of a public-house, or tavern, the “ Bell;” and 
there he held his state, the admired of many admirers, 
till the ** Heads of Houses,” alarmed at his popu- 
larity, and the effects of it on the undergraduates, 
refused to renew his licence. He thenceforth devoted 
his undivided attention to his profession—viz., driving 
the Cambridge “up Telegraph,” every morning, 
from the “ Sun” in Trumpington-street, half way to 
London, and driving the “down Telegraph” from 
the half-way point of the road down to Cambridge . 
every afternoon. 

He was a very sui generis sort of person, “ bony, 
and gaunt, and grim;” the lineaments of his face 
were peculiarly marked, having no very remote 
resemblance to those of a celebrated dowager lord 
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chancellor. His complexion was indicative of con- 
tinual exposure to the winds and the weather, and to 
habitual indulgence in what is taken to keep the 
weather out. In the sharp conflict of such wit as 
abounded in Cambridge in his day he was a formid- 
able opponent, and nature had given him a voice 
which a boatswain would have envied in a gale of 
wind, and with which he was neither slow nor 
reluctant in expressing his opinions. 

The first opportunity I had of seeing Mr. Vaughan 
in his hours of relaxation, was on the occasion of his 
attendance in a * Cock-pit.” Having heard much 
both in praise and in vituperation of his character 
from the seniors as well as the juniors of the Uni- 
versity, my curiosity was excited, and under the 
- protection of a gentleman, who volunteered to intro- 
duce me to the great man, I proceeded to mount a. 
ladder which was lowered from the reception-room 
for the admission of those who had the entrée, and the 
entrée being effected, pulled up again, to prevent the 
‘intrusion of the uninvited. 

Mr. Vaughan was divested of his upper garments, 
with the exception of his shirt, the sleeves of which 
being rolled up close to his armpits, disclosed a pair of. 
long bony antennz smeared with blood; in his hands: 
he held a favourite “ black-breasted red,” which he was 
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preparing to launch in mortal combat against a 
‘duck wing,” for which another individual, known as 
“Scotch George,” acted as second. Around the 
“pit,” which was formed of newly-cut turf, was 
assembled a mixed company, “Town and Gown;” 
in other words, members of the venerable borough of 
Cambridge and of the University, all anxious for 
the “coming event,” and employed in “ backing” the 
bird which in their respective judgments was to be 
the winner. 
““Quam male Pheebicolis convenit iste locus.” 

I will not disgust the reader by a graphic descrip- 
tion of the scene that followed. The contests of the 
pugnacious animals terminated in the death of the 
“duck wing,” followed by a yell of exultation from 
Mr. Vaughan, who was a considerable gainer by the 
evening’s diversions. He behaved with becoming 
condescension to me and to others introduced to his 
notice; and I received from that time a general 
invitation to attend the sports, pastimes, and places 
at which he was to be found. 

The “lectures” of this individual were as well 
‘attended by some of the undergraduates as the 
lectures of the professors of the different faculties, 
and judging from the results, it would seem that such 
information’ as he and others of his school imparted 
N 2 
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had as much influence on the tastes and pursuits of 
many of his pupils as the more recognised curriculum 
of the University. 

I mention these facts to show what sort of things 
many young men learnt at Alma Mater in my recol- 
lection. I leave to those more recently connected 
with the place to decide whether the discipline which 
permitted them has been rendered more stringent. 

I said that another occasional visitor at Mr. Jones’s 
was Mr. H. Villebois. I proceed to relate some 
curious anecdotes connected with this gentleman and 
with some of his associates with whom I subsequently 
became acquainted. 

He was a man of large fortune, part of which con- 
sisted in a landed estate in Norfolk, and part derived 
from other sources. A good specimen of that genus 
which in the days about which I am writing exhibited 
the hybrid attributes of the country squire and the man 
of the town. He was a good sportsman, and fond of 
the pleasures of the field. He could drive a barouche 
and four as well as most men; a great patron of the 
‘‘ying,” and a liberal subscriber to everything by 
which the manly sports of England were encouraged. 
He was honourable in all his transactions, generous, 
and kind in disposition. In personal appearance 


neither clumsy nor elegant; in manners neither re- 
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fined nor vulgar; of limited intellect, and with little 
knowledge of anything beyond what a daily inter- 
course with a clique can impart. His usual compa- 
nions were Captain Barclay, the celebrated pedes- 
trian; a Mr. Harrison, who possessed a good estate in 
Oxfordshire; Sir Henry Smyth, Bart., late M.P. for 
Colchester; Mr. John Jackson, the well known 
pugilist; the late Mr. T. Griffith, of Pall Mall, and 
many others of the same order and pursuits, and with 
these, when in London, he spent much of his time. 

He was not married, but he lived in that state 
which is termed “ as good as married,” and which he 
probably considered better, with a remarkably fine 
woman, one of the daughters of Mr. Elmore, long 
since decased, and by her he had many children, and 
among those children she who has made most noise 
in the world was the late Lady Sykes. 

I became acquainted with certain members of this 
family, and will by way of episode, to relieve the 
dulness of my narrative, say something of them in 
this place. 

Amongst the most intimate associates of Mr. H. 
Villebois was Sir Henry Smyth. Sir Henry was a 
baronet of good family, and possessed an estate, 
not very extensive, near Colchester, which ancient 


borough he for some time represented in Parliament. 
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His tastes and pursuits were. similar to those of Mr. 
Villebois. 'They were usually to be seen together at 
all places in which such tastes could be gratified. Sir 
Henry was, moreover, a constant visitor in the family 
of Villebois, who, as I have stated, lived happily with 
his children and their mother, discharging the duties 
of his position in a way very much to his credit. 

It has been said, I know not on what authority, 
that the father of the lady who was called by courtesy 
Mrs. Villebois, had expressed himself to the effect 
that he had rather his daughters should be the mis- 
tresses of rich men than the wives of poor ones. Be 
this so or not, the fact was that the daughter acted 
upon the sentiment and lived openly under the pro- 
tection of Mr. H. Villebois. 

A numerous progeny was the fruit of this union at 
the time the intimacy between the father and the 
baronet was at its height. Whether or not the lady 
began to suspect about this period that her position 
in society was not so respectable as her merits 
required, or whether she was captivated by the atten- 
tions paid her by Sir Henry, who certainly was more 
of what is called a “lady’s man” than his friend, is 
not important. She made him the confidant of her 
desire to have a legal claim upon the man who was 
the father of her children. Sir Henry, in the mean 
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time, had become enamoured of the lady, and to 
secure a return of his affection at once offered himself 
as her husband. 

This offer, although it did not precisely meet the 
case, being in some sort retrospectively an expurga- 
tion of past errors, she considered as a means by 
which the attainment of her object might be assisted ; 
or it might be she acted from a feeling of honour cr 
of preference to her old companion. She informed 
him of the offer made to her by Sir Henry Smyth, 
and told him she should accept it unless he, Mr. 
Villebois, did not by a certain day render the accept- 
ance impossible by making her to all intents and pur- 
poses a real “‘ stamp paper,” bond jide Mrs. Villebois. 

Mr. Villebois was astonished, and it may be sup- 
posed alarmed at this communication. He had sufhi- 
cient discernment to see that he had been very ill 
used by his friend, and he had had sufficient expe- 
rience of the temper and firmness of the lady to think 
it very probable she would carry her resolution into 
effect. He wavered in his choice of marrying her 
himself, or of seeing her the wife of a man who he 
justly considered had forced him into a very un- 
pleasant dilemma; the term for his election on which 
horn of this dilemma he was to be transfixed expired. 
The lady was true to her word, and he learnt to his 
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regret, when it was too late, that she whom he had 
hesitated to “make an honest woman” was the 
“blushing” or unblushing bride of a baronet. 

One of the daughters of this lady married Sir 
Henry Sykes, Bart., of Basildon, near Pangbourne, 
in Berkshire, by whom she had several children. Sir 
Henry Sykes was not exactly adapted to be the 
husband of a very handsome and a very spirited 


> not in the 


young lady. He was somewhat “slow,’ 
expenses of his household, or in the gratification of 
his own pleasures, such as they were, but he was too 
slow to keep pace with his beautiful wife. The con- 
sequences may be easily conjectured. She met in 
another person those attentions and those qualifica- 
tions in which he was unfortunately deficient, and 
having left the roof of her legitimate lord and master, 
went among other places to Paris, where it is said she 
attracted the admiration of an ex-lord-chancellor, 
whose antecedents had gained him the reputation of 
a garcon de bonnes fortunes, Subsequently she placed 
herself under the protection of a baronet, remarkable 
for his wealth and the cultivation of such branches of 
the arts as a lavish expenditure of money amongst 
upholsterers, picture dealers, and dealers in virté can 
command. An artist of great eminence was also among 


her admirers; indeed, so smitten was this last inamorato 
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with her charms that he has multiplied her portrait 
in the numerous ideal pictures with which his talents 
have decorated the galleries of the country. She may 
be recognised in these productions as a fairy prince, 
a Bohemian gipsy, and in many other characters. 
The maternal aunt of Lady Sykes took refuge 
from the rudeness of the world in the protection of 
Colonel Bunbury, one of the favourite companions of 
the Prince Regent, and formed one of a little coterie 
of which * * *, then the fair friend of the late 
Duke de Berri, was a member. I became acquainted 
with some of these people at the house of a Mrs. 
Wigglesworth, at which a Mr. Vernon presided. Mr. 
Vernon, at that time, was understood to be the happy 
man, from whose pocket the expenses of the esta- 
blishment were defrayed, and in consequence was 
treated by the guests with more respect than virtue 
unsupported by riches would have received. The 
fact, however, was the reverse; Mr. Wigglesworth’s 
income paid the rent, and provided the hospitality; 
Mr. Vernon and his friends partook of the viands on 
the free list, and contrived, in a comparatively short 
time, to empty a well filled cellar of wine which the lady 
had derived from the beneficence of a former admirer. 
In consequence of my connexion with Mr. Vernon 


I was involved in a business, which, from the drunken- 
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ness of an agent employed in it, might have led to 
unpleasant results. 

The fair friend of his Royal Highness the Duke 
de Berri had neither the advantage of birth nor riches, 
but under the patronage of a Bourbon she had sufh- 
cient means to live on equal terms with those with 
whom she associated. 

Upon the restoration of the family of Louis XVIIL, 
in 1814, she was suddenly exalted to a loftier posi- 
tion. The Duke found himself in possession of plenty 
of ready money, and he was not niggardly in supply- 
ing the wants of the lady. She, like most persons of 
humble origin who mount to an elevation beyond 
the expectations of themselves or their connexions, 
speedily discovered that she had a host of relations, 
of whose existence she had, till such a desirable crisis 
in her destiny, been in ignorance. The golden pro- 
spect which was opened, and the presumed influence 
which it was calculated she would possess under the 
government of the Restoration, increased the number 
and the importunities of the Agnati and Cognati, and 
amongst the number were two boys, whose present 
well-doing and future provision became necessary 
to be cared for. The two young gentlemen claimed 
kindred, and very fortunately “found their claim 
allowed.” 
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It happened that they were the apprentices to a 
man who exercised some mechanical trade—I forget 
what trade, but I think it was that of a shoemaker. 
The man, who was not in a very great way of busi- 
ness, having heard that the relation of his apprentices 
was about to become a person of consequence, with 
the cupidity which is generally to be found in persons 
of his class, refused to part with them unless a very 
heavy sum was paid for cancelling their indentures. 
The friends of the lady were consulted; they at once 
objected to what they deemed extortion, and a plan 
was devised to remove the boys from the power of 
their extortionate master without becoming the victim 
of his demands. A man of the name of Dillon was 
employed to watch the shop of the cordwainer, and 
lure the quarry from the nest. This part of his in- 
structions Mr. Dillon effected, and got the boys safely 
out of the immediate neighbourhood. He had been 
furnished with money to provide for the exigencies of 
the case, and to pay for such refreshments as might 
be required. He, however, unfortunately got drunk, 
and after wandering about the streets in a state of 
inebriation for some hours, accompanied by his pre- 
cious charge, presented himself before his employer 
in a state which rendered any coherent reply to the 


questions put to him entirely hopeless. The boys 
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were not in a much better state than their conductor. 
He had stuffed them to repletion, and something 
beyond it, with untoasted crumpets and porter, the 
fermentation consequent upon which obliterated re- 
collection and choked utterance. No time was, how- 
ever, to be lost; the master had got upon the scent 
of the fugitives, and was “ tracking their slot” through 
the streets and courts in which they had wandered. 
Dillon was, without delay, rolled into a hackney- 
coach, and trundled off to some obscure part of the 
town; the boys were put into another coach, and, 
accompanied by a more vigilant guardian, taken to a 
place where they were secure from the visit of their 
pursuer. They were shortly after shipped off to the 
Continent, where I have understood they were well 
attended to, received a proper education, and ulti- 
mately obtained commissions in the army, or in the 
civil service of the French government. 

The frantic shoemaker threatened vengeance, but 
as he could never discover who the proper object of 
it might be, his anger subsided by degrees, and 
nothing more was heard about him. 

Of the fatal catastrophe by which the life of the 
Duke de Berri was cut short there is no necessity for 
me to speak; it has been minutely described in the 


records of his family. 
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His Royal Highness shortly after his arrival in 
France married the mother of the present head of the 
legitimist party, the Count de Chambord; a lady 
whose energy, courage, and endurance were duly 
appreciated by the Emperor Napoleon I., who called 
her “the only man of the Bourbon race.” This 
exalted lady appears to have had no jealous feelings 
towards the lady with whom her illustrious consort 
was connected. On the Continent the scale of moral 
decorum is on the sliding principle, and adapts itself 
most conveniently to the conditions of the case. She 
became in process of time on intimate terms with her 
left-handed rival, and Louis X VIIL, so far from object- 
ing to the division of the devoirs of his nephew, him- 
self patronized Mrs. * * *, and took care that sufficient 
means were provided for her enjoyment of the ele- 
gancies and the luxuries of life. 

I well recollect the installation of the Duke of 
Gloucester as Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge. I and scores of other people were, on that 
occasion, introduced to his Royal Highness. He 
was then in the prime of life, and his appearance, 
without betokening a man of princely rank, was that 
of a gentleman. His countenance was not unpleas- 
ing, but partook, in some degree, of that vacuity of 
expression, which, coupled with his mode of observa- 
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tion, procured him the sobriquet of “ Silly Billy” 
from the scoffers of rank and royalty. He appeared 
to have one form of interrogatory and remark for 
every person to whom he addressed himself. “ ‘To 
what College do you belong?” ‘How long have you 
been here?” “ Charming weather.” ‘ Very pretty 
breakfast” (alluding to the public dejeuner pro- 
vided), and with these words, repeated several hun- 
dred times, he got through the business of the day 
very well. 

Being a Whig, or thinking himself to be one, he 
was accompanied by a host of that faction—viz., 
Lord Erskine, whose follies, about that time, began 
to obliterate the splendour of his former reputation. 
His lordship had as his fidus Achates on this visit, Mr., 
or Captain, Disney, whose practical jokes at old 
Buckingham Palace, and the use he made of certain 
precious vessels of her Majesty Queen Charlotte, had 
secured him a curious notoriety. The “famous” Dr, 
Parr was also there, and waddled about the colleges 
and gardens with a grotesque dignity entirely his own; 
highly amusing and meant to be significant. At the 
dinner at Trinity College, upon the removal of 
the cloth, the venerable Philopatris Varvicensis in- 
dulged in his eternal pipe and tobacco, “blowing a’ 
cloud” into the faces of his neighbours, much to’ 
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their annoyance, and causing royalty to sneeze by 
the stimulating stench of mundungus. 

This unseemly and ill-timed exhibition of affected 
eccentricity, instead of operating to the removal of 
the perpetrator, was accepted as a proof of his inde- 
pendence of spirit and vindication of the privileges 
of learning. In short, to such an eminence of 
impudence had the old man exalted himself by the 
turbulent vulgarity of his language and the sub- 
servient timidity of his auditors, that there was no 
insult which he was not prepared to inflict and they 
to submit to. Dr. Parr bullied himself into a reputa- 
tion which nobody had the courage to dispute. An 
oracle, from the credulity and ignorance of his 
votaries—what, after all, has he done for the cause 
of literature ? A cumbrous series of volumes which 
nobody reads, and which may be bought at a book- 
stall at the price of waste paper, constitute his claims 
to posthumous reputation. His “ Table Talk” was 
a string of obtrusive egotisms, enforced with the 
dictatorial vehemence of a pedagogue, and admitted 
with the quaking acquiescence of children. His 
political friends, the “‘ Whigs,” whose idol he slavered 
with adulation that looked like ridicule, were aware 
of his object, but too cunning to lend their aid when 


in power for its attainment. They were prudent 
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enough not to make such a partisan a bishop. If 
their prudence had on other occasions been imitated, 
the House of Lords would have escaped the inflic- 
tion of more than one pamphleteering parson pro- 
moted to the prelacy. 

To deny the pretensions of Dr. Parr to a high 
rank in scholarship would be absurd; to admit him 
to such a rank therein as he claimed for himself 
would be more absurd. His specimens of Latinity 
are more elaborate than elegant. A tumid pedantry 
of diction and an incongruous jumble of the styles of 
authors of various eras and merits is the staple of his 
imitation of the Roman writers. With Greek 
literature he was well acquainted, but, unfortunately, 
his acquaintance therewith was unproductive of any 
fruits by which other people could be benefited. In 
the “Law Act,” which he kept in the schools at 
Cambridge for his degree of “ LL.D.,” I have been 
told that he showed considerable argumentative 
powers in his Thesis, which was moreover a good 
composition; but in the colloquial controversy with 
the Regius Professor, on the same occasion, he was 


as commonplace as most persons of minor celebrity. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


Thomas Barnes—Christ’s Hospital—Morality of a City Madam— 
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doza at Cambridge: he explains the Transit of the Red Sea— 
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Barnwell— Pot Fair— Muster Richardson’s Booth—Town and 
Gown—The recent Smokers and Non-smokers—Anecdote of 
Lord Erskine—An Original—Desperate Struggle with Burglars 
—Dan Dawson, the Horse Poisoner—Strictures on Mathematical 
Studies, 


ANOTHER man, of very different character, ‘pursuits, 
and habits, was amongst the throng at the installation. 
I speak of the late Thomas Barnes. 

This gentleman, who subsequently became so well 
known as the editor of the “ Times” paper, in which 
capacity he established and exercised a power which 
rendered the public press the great instrument for 
the progress of the people, and the exposure of evil- 
doers of all ranks, and raised journalism in this 
country to a position of which the most zealous of 
our forefathers had never dreamed, was the son of a 
solicitor in good practice and of honourable cha- 
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racter. He was placed at an early age at the Christ 
Hospital (the Blue-coat School), and was contem- 
porary with the late Dr. Rice, late head master, 
whose premature death by his own hands has caused 
most painful sensations amongst all good men, and 
with Mr, Leigh Hunt and others remarkable for 
talent and learning. He made great progress in the 
things taught in the school, and was proficient in the 
learning of the place. He was a good Greek scholar, 
in the acceptation of the term as applicable to the 
scholarship of a schoolboy. He had a good stock of 
Latin, and was moreover somewhat of a Hebraist. 
His thirst for information and his love of books, an 
affection which never forsook him in his busy career 
in after days, made him a general and a desultory 
reader. He knew more than a little of most things 
connected with learning, and he had, if not an ~ 
intimate, yet a tolerable acquaintance with several 
modern languages and with foreign literature. That 
he was an erudite or a professed scholar, or that 
he had a very extensive or very accurate acquaint- 
ance with any branch of knowledge cannot be 
asserted ; but in addition to the advantages of a 
regular education, a correct taste, a great thirst for 
information, and in early days an active industry of 


research, a strong memory, and a clear perception, 


: 
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he had many opportunities of obtaining information 
from intercourse with the -world, of which he took 
advantage. He was an acute observer; a reasoner 
who had his arguments at hand; a man of liberal 
opinions on all subjects, and anxious to hear the 
opinions of others; an instructive, pleasing com- 
panion, and an amiable man. 

In his youth he had the recommendation of per- 
sonal appearance to assist his progress in the world; 
indeed, during his pupilage at Christ’s Hospital, his 
good looks attracted the attention of a city dame, who 
was present at the annual orations in the Great 
Hall. This shameless woman, the wife of a cor- 
poration functionary, was so smitten with the exterior 
of the juvenile “‘ Grecian,” that having 


‘¢__ gaz’d_ upon his clustering locks 
and his blythe youth,” 


she addressed a letter to him, avowing her wishes 
for an interview in the most unmistakable terms, and 
with the letter sent a book of the most infamous 
character, which, judging from her own feelings, she 
concluded would act as a stimulant to his, and insure 
the fruition of her desires. The language of the 
letter and the contents of the filthy volume, however, 
produced effects directly opposite to her intentions: 
young Barnes was disgusted at the unblushing decla- 
02 
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rations of his tempter, and the lady, who was cer- 
tainly not one of the few 


««__ Cereris vittas contingere digne ; 


Quarum non timet pater oscula,” 
was obliged to desist from further importunity. 

From Christ’s Hospital, Mr. Barnes removed to 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. His career at the 
University was not distinguished by the closest 
adherence to the regulations of the place. He could 
not be said 

“*To scorn delights, and live laborious days ;” 
nevertheless, he did 
«*__ burst out into a sudden blaze,” 

and having obtained the mathematical honours of 
a “ senior optime,” he tried his hand at classical dis- 
tinction, and “ sat” for the Chancellor’s gold medal. 
Amongst his competitors was the present Bishop of 
London, then a:member of Trinity College, who 
obtained the prize, much to the annoyance of Barnes, 
whose soreness at his defeat lasted him for life. 

He never entirely forgave the right honorable and 
right reverend prelate for carrying off the palm to 
which he considered himself entitled. He was accus- 
tomed to aver that the propriety of demeanour for 
which his rival was distinguished, as contrasted with 


his laxity of conduct, induced the examiners to confer 
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the medal, rather as the recompence of decorum than 
the reward of learning, and there were certainly not 
a few persons who were of his way of thinking. 

During the time he spent at Cambridge he was 
distinguished as an expert cricketer and a bold and 
excellent swimmer. In these exercises he continued 
to delight after he left Cambridge, and he signalized 
his skill in the latter by swimming for a trifling wager 
from the steps of the garden of the Apothecaries’ 
Company, at Chelsea, to Westminster Bridge—no 
inconsiderable feat for a man at that time compelled 
by his duties to a sedentary and inactive life. 

During his status pupilaris at Pembroke College, 
he had opportunities of seeing the celebrated Richard 
Porson, and of profiting by his instructions. That 
extraordinary scholar had nothing of the littleness 
of a pretender. Being immeasurably above his con- 
temporaries, he had no necessity to thrust his pre- 
tensions into people’s faces to prevent the attempts 
of competition. He despised all quackery and all 
assumption. He knew perfectly well of what mate- 
rials the people around him were composed, and he 
valued them accordingly. More feared than loved 
by the dignitaries of the place, he was regarded by 
them as shedding a learned radiance on the Univer- 


sity, in the glare of which they themselves were 
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encircled. He scorned their sycophancy and treated 
them accordingly. He knew such persons were too 
old to amend and too crooked to be straightened. 
With the younger members of the community he was 
more accessible, and in their society he was more 
pleased to mix. There it was that he scattered the 
fruits of his vast erudition, that he unbent his mind, 
and enjoyed conversation. 

Barnes was amongst those who attracted his atten- 
tion, and from the judicious use which he made 
of it, derived advantages which he very fully appre- 
ciated. 

It was not my good fortune to be a member of the 
University during the time Porson filled the chair of 
the Greek Professor. His mortal toils were over 
before I reached Cambridge; but I can say vidi 
Virgilium, and I am sorry to add I saw him—Porson, 
not Virgil—under the influence, not of the deity to 
whom he should have dedicated his exclusive worship, 
but wrapt in the spells of him whom the votaries of 
strong liquor invoke. His connexion with Mr. Perry 
of the “ Morning Chronicle” newspaper was not of 
a kind to diminish his propensity for the hilarities of 
existence, and it was too frequently his custom, after 
having enjoyed the good things of this world at the- 
hospitable board of that gentleman, to repair to the 
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“ Cyder Cellars” in Maiden-lane (in which place, at 
this day, his portrait decorates the wall). 

It was there that, in the society of persons but little 
calculated to appreciate his merits, he on several 
occasions gave way to the excitement of the moment, 
and so clouded by repeated potations his mental 
faculties as to be totally unconscious of what he was 
about. It so happened one night, that in this state 
he was found in the street, and conveyed for shelter 
to the workhouse in Hemming’s-row. There he was 
housed till morning, and in the meantime, notice was 
given to a gentleman who was in authority in the 
parish, and with whom I was acquainted, of the fact. 
I accompanied that gentleman to Hemming’s-row ; 
he at once recognised the great Greek scholar, who 
was recovered from his stupor, and prepared to 
depart toa place more suitable for his retirement. 

But to return to Mr. Barnes. 

Upon leaving Cambridge, he entered as a student 
at one of the Inns of Court, I believe it was the 
Inner Temple; and after a short time, became a 
pupil of Mr. Chitty, the well-known special pleader. 
What progress he made in the study of the law I 
know not; I do not think it was very great; he was 
not aman to gain celebrity by the plodding industry 
of a pleader, nor had he that kind of industry by which 
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eminence at the bar can be obtained, or, as we see 
daily, without any industry at all. He was, how- 
ever, a great favourite with Mr. Chitty, who, in 
token of the estimation in which he held him, pre- 
sented him with a silver cup, upon which was engraved 
a legend, expressive of his regard. 

It was shortly after he left the chambers of Mr. 
Chitty, that the proprietor of the “Times” paper 
became acquainted with him, and that gentleman, 
than whom no one could better appreciate talent, or 
more liberally reward it, lost no time in securing his 
services. He gave up any intentions he might have 
had of adopting the law as a profession. He became 
the editor of the journal just above mentioned, and 
continued in that office, with great honour to himself 
and great advantage to the proprietor and to the 
public, till the hour of his death, which happened 
about fourteen years ago. 

It was in his capacity of editor that I became more 
intimately connected with him than I previously had 
been. > I aver that I never met with a kinder friend, 
amore agreeable companion, or a more honourable 
man. 

It was not long after the installation of the Duke 
of Gloucester that the University was honoured by 
the visit of a class of persons totally differing from 
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those of whom I have made mention as being in the 
suite of his royal highness. These were the pro- 
fessors of what they themselves term the “art of 
self-defence ;” which some, perhaps prejudiced people, 
judging from a one-sided view of the question, con- 
sider might be more properly termed the “art of 
 self-offence,” seeing that those who more particularly 
excel in the art are generally very fond of diffusing 
their knowledge in a way peculiarly offensive, and 
somewhat dangerous to resist. At the head of these 
visitors was the celebrated Daniel Mendoza, whose 
proficiency in his calling secured him an ominous 
reputation, and whose autobiography, though very 
open to the strictures of criticism, contains passages 
which effectually disarmed the critics his contempo- 
raries from noticing its defects. 

Mr. Mendoza, under the patronage of a gentleman, 
then a member of Jesus College, was nominally 
located at aroad-side inn, near Barnwell, kept by a 
man named Barfoot, who had in his youth dis- 
tinguished himself in the sporting world, and been 
the trainer of Humphries, the early and gallant 
antagonist of him who had now become his guest. 

The ‘patron of the celebrated pugilist was Mr. 
Honywood, who subsequently represented the county 
of Kent in the House of Commons, and who, but for 
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his habits of intemperance, which brought him to a 
premature grave, might have represented that county 
till this day, being deservedly popular from the libe- 
rality of his principles, the respectability of his family 
connexions, and the natural kindness of his disposition. 

The arrival of his protégé caused a sensation in 
Cambridge; “ Gown and Town” vied with each other 
in paying him the respect due to his merit, and he 
made a rich harvest by giving lectures, accompanied 
with practical illustrations on the science of which he 
was considered a master. Dr. Jowett himself recom- 
mended the undergraduates to profit by his instruc- 
tions, and described the advantages to be derived 
from them. | 

I recollect meeting Mr. Mendoza in the hall of 
Jesus College. He was not there at that time in his 
professional character. As a monsieur comme un autre, 
he was admiring the architectural heauties and 
arrangements of the place, when he suddenly stopped 
before a large map of Egypt and the Holy Land, 
with which the hall was ornamented, and with a 
liberality of sentiment and a boldness of avowal 
which has been adopted by a certain dignitary of a 
different profession, commenced a confession of what 
he did not believe, in the course of which, to use his 
own phrase, “he pitched into Moses,” denied the 
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miracles which he could not comprehend, and ex- 
plained, precisely as the living divine has done in more 
elegant diction, the passage of the Red Sea by the 
Jews, and the destruction of Pharaoh. Without 
meaning to compare his proficiency in theology with 
the attainments of the divine to whom I allude, I may 
say that the merit of the earlier avowal of this scepti- 
cism belongs to the Jew pugilist, and not to the 
Protestant priest. 

It would have been quite as well for the decorum 
with which such a place as Cambridge is supposed to 
be influenced if the students, with whom he had 
become a sort of “lion,” had abstained from encou- 
raging to too great an extent the pastimes in which 
the propensities of such an animal are sometimes 
too fully developed. I remember being invited one 
evening to meet the “illustrious stranger” at a supper 
party in St. John’s College. The party was a small 
one, but it was understood to make up in the quality 
of the guests the paucity of numbers. It consisted of 
the gentleman who “kept” in the rooms, of myself, 
and Mr. Honywood, members of the University, and 
of Mr. Mendoza, Mr. Harry Browning, a retired 
cavalry quartermaster and horse dealer; Mr. Snow, 
eminent as a Brighton coachman, and Mr. Vaughan, 


of whom I have already said something. 
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The conversation was sufficiently desultory to ad- 
mit all to take part in it, and as the évening advanced, 
became unusually animated. Differences of opinion 
were expressed in language not “ parliamentary ;” 
order was proclaimed by the president, and the con- 
flict of words for a time allayed by the soothing pota- 
tions of punch. The remedy being taken too fre- 
quently, aggravated the complaint; and Mr. Snow 
and Mr. Browning arose simultaneously from their 
chairs to refer their claims to veracity to the “trial 
by battle.” Messrs. Mendoza and Vaughan consti- 
tuted themselves the judges, and the rest of the party 
formed the “suite” of the combatants. It may be 
supposed that the scene was not carried on with the 
silence the sanctity of the place and the lateness of 
the hour required. The steps of some one descend- 
ing the staircase from the apartments of old Dr. 
Craven, the President of the College, were heard by 
the quick ear of his brother Johnian, who suddenly 
became “alive” to the consequences of such an uproar. 
“For heaven’s sake, gentlemen, get out of my rooms, 
or I shall be ruined,” were his words, uttered with 
irresistible importunity of expression; indeed, the 
whole party felt there would be some danger in pro- 
tracting their stay. The combatants were, with 
some difficulty, torn asunder, the head of the ex- 
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quartermaster being rescued from beneath the left 
arm of the Brighton dragsman, who had succeeded in 
what is called getting it into “chancery,” and the 
whole party managed to effect a retreat through the 
court-yard to the porter’s lodge, and gained the street. 
Here for the moment the combat was renewed, and 
might have lasted some time, had it not been an- 
nounced by certain flying parties, who had probably 
been celebrating similar orgies at other places, that 
the Proctors were on the alert. 

The slowness of movement in the custos of the 
College, Dr. Craven, whose “pace” by no means 
resembled the “pace” at which the gentleman in 
whose rooms this affair came off was accustomed to 
go, gave the latter time to “ put his house in order,” 
and so to arrange things, that when the venerable 
man made his entrance, the apartment bore little 
appearance of the recent irregularities, and of course 
the gentleman himself knew nothing about them ! 

It may appear to some persons that I have exag- 
gerated the state of insubordination which existed in 
the University. I beg to disclaim any exaggeration 
whatever, and to assure those who are in ignorance 
of the sort of life passed by many persons there, some 
years back, that I have described nothing that is not 
strictly true. 
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There is another class of persons with whose apathy 
it was more consonant to deny the existence of such 
abuses than with their energies to preventthem. To 
these I shall certainly make no apology for what I . 
have stated. It was but shortly before my arrival at 
Cambridge, that a pack of hounds was kept by public 
subscription amongst the undergraduates, and when 
this flagrant breach of college discipline became so 
great that the authorities were forced to suppress it, 
a trail was dragged over the principal streets and into 
several of the College court-yards, the hounds “ laid 
on,” and Mr. Vaughan, of whom we have seen some- 
thing, as the huntsman, attended by a tolerably good 
“ field,” cheering with horn and halloo a “ cry,” not 
quite so musical as that described in the « Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” rode through the town in open 
defiance of all decency and authority. 

It was in my day, and before and since my day at 
Cambridge, that horse-racing, got up by members of 
the University, was notoriously held at the Gog- 
magog Hills, undergraduates and graduates acting 
as jockeys, assuming the dress and slang of the turf, 
winning and losing money on the “events,” and in 
short, encouraging by their patronage and support 
the abominations of low gambling and profligate ex- 


travagance. This practice prepared many for the 
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sports of Newmarket, by which many were brought 
to ruin. 

It existed for some years, and I believe was ulti- 
mately put down by the exertions of Mr. Leblanc, 
who, during his vice-chancellorship, was an active 
and useful reformer. 

I pass over the scenes that have been acted at 
Barnwell. There was a theatre there, in which 
dramatic representations, during a short time of the 
year, when the members of the University were 
not “up,” were allowed to be given. There were, 
however, performed in that theatre a good many 
things which the authorities either did know, or 
ought to have known, much more demoralizing than 
any histrionic performance, and which ought never to 
have been suffered. The scale of morality was as 
low as it could be; the efforts for the suppression of 
vice being badly directed, had no other effect than to 
substitute what was really infamous for what was 
comparatively venial. Such will be always the case 
where it is attempted to enforce by the authority of 
an enactment what should be left to the good sense 
and feeling of those for whose improvement it is 
intended to operate. 

At Barnwell was held every year a sort of Satur- 


nalia, called “ Pot Fair,” which was every year of its 
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celebration well attended by members of the Uni- 
versity. Here, till a late hour, every sort of de- 
bauchery was triumphant; and here, as may be 
supposed, frequent collisions took place between 
those who despised and those who cultivated, or 
were supposed to cultivate, the littere humaniores. 
The crowd which filled the fair was, as at most 
places of a similar description, a very motley one. 
The “‘roughs” were numerous, the “ gown” was in 
great “force.” The mirth “ grew fast and furious” 
in proportion to the quantity and strength of the 
potations in which the company indulged. The 
“gown” generally arrived on the ground “hot with 
the Tuscan grape,” or with something in imitation 
of it, and the “ roughs,” who had been on the ground 
all the day long, had not neglected the calls of thirst. 
It was shortly before “sundown” that I was witness 
to one of the scenes which the collision of the two 
classes was certain to produce. The principal show- 
booth in the fair was a branch establishment of the 
celebrated nomadic theatrical manager, ‘ Muster” 
Richardson, a gentleman whose reputation was in 
his day extended from one end of England to the 
other; under whose fostering patronage many of the 
histrionics of the legitimate as well as of the ille- 


gitimate schools are said to have cultivated the 
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worship of Melpomene and Thalia, and on whose 
“boards” the great Edmund Kean is reported to 
have “strutted and fretted,” not his “hour” (for the 
performances on ‘ Muster” Richardson’s “ boards” 
never continuously lasted more than a quarter of that 
period), but his fifteen minutes, and to have per- 
fected himself in the profession of which he was the 
most eminent master in his generation. This “ Muster” 
Richardson was a very considerable person in his own 
estimation, and from the position he held and the 
pecuniary means at his command, his estimate of 
himself was recognised by hundreds of aspirants for 
fame and money. 

After having amassed a considerable fortune in his 
itinerant attendance at fairs, wakes, and races, he 
retired into private life, embowered beneath the 
shadow of his laurels in a cottage in Horsemonger- 
lane, which at the time of his retirement was more 
rural than at present, the County Gaol being the 
only edifice which broke the charm, and occasionally 
brought back the “ dull realities” of life, or rather of 
death, to the recollections of the recluse. It was a 
branch booth of this Thespian wanderer that occupied 
the best spot in the fair, and it was there that the col- 
lision between the literate and the illiterate took place. 
I am not aware of the immediate causes of the fray : 


VOL. I. Ag 
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I had observed appearances for some time before it 
commenced, which warned me to be on my guard. 

Suddenly a sound of voices broke upon my ear, 
and a rush of combatants debouching from an avenue 
of stalls and tents on one side of the great theatrical 
booth succeeded. Discordant yells rang in the air. 
The confusion of voices in some degree concealed 
the blasphemy of the expressions, but enough was 
intelligible to alarm and disgust. The notion, that 

« Silet inter arma toga” 

was in no way applicable to the case: the “ gown” 
was as loud and as clamorous as its opponents, and 
for ten minutes a general mélée of blackguards of all 
ranks and degrees, pummelled, pelted, kicked, and 
abused each other in terms, which for very good 
reasons I decline torepeat. This “ disgraceful inter- 
ruption of the harmony of the evening” being ter- 
minated, “ order was restored” for a time; both parties 
awaiting the arrival of reinforcements, and making 
preparations for a further onslaught when the in- 
creasing darkness should afford opportunity for the 
peculiar strategy employed in such warfare. 

In the meantime the platform or proscenium of 
Muster Richardson’s booth began to be crowded by a 
mixed congregation of what is called the “ public” 


and the performers, several of the members of which 
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latter body, under the direction of an athletic 
mummer, in the costume of the clown, proceeded 
to arrange a row of large earthen pipkins filled with 
grease, and having pieces of rope or something of the 
kind for wicks, by which when lit the edifice was to 
be illuminated. This being accomplished, the wicks 
blazed forth and the grease crackled merrily, and it 
was announced by the stentorian lungs of the manager, 
through a speaking-trumpet, and the continual beat- 
ing of a gong, that the performance was about to 
commence. 

By this time the expected reinforcements of the 
belligerent parties had arrived, and the fair was filled 
with those waiting to take part in the anticipated 
fight and those who waited to see it. The demon of 
discord soon furnished an opportunity for the gratifi- 
cation of these propensities. A struggle took place 
in ascending the steps which led to the platform of 
the booth, as scores of people jostled each other in 
attempting to force their way up; and sundry blows 
having been exchanged, in a few minutes the combat 
became general,—the noise on this second occasion 
being diversified by the shrieks of the women and 
the incessant din of the gong. 

The clown, who was understood to have given 
proofs of his valour and his skill as a country prac- 

P2 
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titioner of pugilism, was by somebody or other pushed 
forcibly on one side. The indignity» aroused his 
indignation; he struck out ‘right and left,” without 
respect to persons or to anything else. A bargeman, 
who had been long the bully of the Cam, and whose 
exploits had+ exalted him to the “chair” at the 
« Pickerill,” attacked him forthwith. The manager, 
in the meantime, finding that the mob were forcing 
their way into the penetralia of the temple without 
leaving their offerings at the entrance, mustered his 
whole corps de thédtre, and by a well-directed move- 
ment drove back the assailants, many of whom fell 
off the platform, and received some severe bruises in 
their contact with the earth, the height of the plat- 
form being some six or eight feet; and, the clown 
having disposed of the bargeman, the platform was 
cleared. 

At this stage of the affair, the quarrel between the 
“gown” and the “roughs” might be said to have 
merged in the feud in which both parties united 
against the garrison of the booth. The bargeman, 
smarting from the blows of the clown, and from the 
wounds his reputation had received, expressed his 
determination to “double up the whole lot,” and 
procured a “cramping iron,” an implement by which 
a barge or canal-boat is guided, and a most formidable 
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weapon in the hands of frantic ruffians, to assist him 
in the vindication of his honour. This weapon, by 
the united strength of half-a-dozen assistants, was 
directed as a battering-ram against the lower portion 
of the booth, and occasionally elevated to sweep the 
platform of its defenders. Things were becoming 
critical for the beleaguered, when the clown and those 
who stuck to him, as a last resource, commenced 
hurling the pipkins with the scalding grease and the 
blazing wicks amongst the mob beneath them. The 
casualties produced by such a mode of defence may 
be easily imagined; the imprecations and bellowing 
that ensued are beyond imagination— 


‘‘The spirit of the first-born, Cain, 


” 
. 


Raged in all bosoms 


The burning missiles, after sputtering and hissing 
on the greensward, were extinguished, “ darkness 
became” the buryer, not “of the dead,” but of the 
living combatants, and the fortunate, though tardy 
arrival of the authorities of the University and town 
in strong force, at this crisis of the uproar, suc- 
ceeded in preventing what might have terminated in 
the loss of limb and life. As it was, the injuries did 
not extend beyond black eyes, bloody noses, bruises, 
and broken heads. 

Since writing the above in no wise exaggerated 
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account of the pastimes in which the members of the 
University were accustomed to delight some forty 
years ago, I have found, by the report of a recent 
émeute at Cambridge, that the restrictions of dis- 
cipline are little more stringent at this time than 
they were formerly, and that those to whom the pre- 
servation of order is by the statutes intrusted, have 
neither the energy nor the power to enforce obedience 
to their commands. 

I extract the following description of what occurred 
a few months back from the columns of a Cambridge 


newspaper, which will fully bear out my assertion :— 


TOWN AND GOWN RIOT AT CAMBRIDGE.—SMOKERS 


AND NON-SMOKERS. 


On Friday night week a gentleman essayed to give 
a lecture in the Town Hall, Cambridge, against the 
use of tobacco. Long before he commenced, the 
room was crowded, chiefly with gownsmen, provided 
with pipes and cigars, and having in their pockets 
squibs, crackers, and other fireworks. The lecturer 
had not proceeded far when he was interrupted by 
cries of ‘* Three cheers for Sir Walter Raleigh;” and 
being at last angered by the increasing disorder, he 
rashly said that on coming to a university town he 


had expected to meet gentlemen, and not black- 
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guards. Hereupon the noise rendered the hearing 
of the lecture impossible. Pipes and cigars were 
lighted, and the persons who entered the gallery 
(which had been closed to the undergraduates) were 
saluted with showers of squibs and crackers. Mr. 
C. E. Brown, borough magistrate, sent for the police, 
and went for the mayor, with whom he returned, and 
appeared on the platform beside the lecturer. The 
place was now a perfect Babel, and, at length, the 
mayor declared the meeting dissolved, and retired 
with the lecturer into the alderman’s parlour. The 
gownsmen then stormed the platform, and proposed 
an amendment—* that tobacco was anything but 
pernicious.” All might have passed off with no worse 
than noise and uproar, but for an undergraduate, 
who splintered a piece off the back of a stool with 
which he belaboured it in order to break it. Mr. 
Brown demanded his name and college. He refused 
to give it, and was seized by the police, on which 
he struck out and shouted “Gown!” The gowns- 
men rushed in and rescued him in triumph amid the 
crash of seats and loud hurrahs. The police force 
now interfered, and a general fight ensued. Several 
prisoners were taken, and on the arrival of the Rev. 
Mr. Edleston, the proctor, they capitulated, and 
having given their names and colleges, were libe- 
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rated, and an investigation was ordered to be held 
after the 5th November. On Saturday night, although 
the proctors and masters of arts paraded the town, 
several skirmishes took place with the townsmen ; and 
a fearful riot was apprehended on the 5th, the anni- 
versary of Gunpowder Plot’; but that day fortunately 
passed off quietly, owing to the precautions taken. 
At the Town Hall, Cambridge, on Wednesday last, 
Richard Cayley and Thomas Charles Wood, under- 
graduates of St. John’s College, were charged, before 
a mixed commission of University and town magis- 
trates, with assaulting the police. On the defendants 
being placed in the dock, some of the townsmen 
applauded, but this was immediately suppressed. 
William Jaggard, police superintendent, said that 
when the mayor was attempting, on Friday evening 
last, to dissolve the meeting, the University men were 
proposing resolutions in defiance of him. They 
moved “that Mr. Lockington do take the chair.” 
[Laughter.] Witness had no directions to clear the 
room, but from what he saw, he thought that the 
sooner it was cleared the better. The room was 
about half cleared. The police moved the forms to 
enable the people to pass out, when some one called 
out, “ Gown! gown! The gown are wanted outside.” 


On which the gownsmen rushed towards the door, 
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like sheep following their leader over a hedge. Wit- 
ness was pushed some distance down the room, and 
drew aside to let the gownsmen pass. One of them 
jumped purposely on the back of a form, which had 
been knocked down, and broke it. Mr. Brown, the 
magistrate, ordered him to desist, or he should be 
taken into custody. ‘The gownsman replied, «* Who 
the deuce are you?” and was breaking another form 
when witness collared him. Mr. Brown asked him 
to give his name and college. He did not give 
either, and some one cried, “ Gown! gown! to the 
rescue!” The gownsmen rushed on witness, and he 
had to let his prisoner go. Other policemen then 
came up, and the taller defendant (Wood) struck at 
them right and left. Witness seized Wood, and the 
cry of “Gown! gown! to the rescue!” was again 
raised, and another onset took place, on which witness 
ordered the police to draw their staves. Shortly 
afterwards Cayley was taken into custody. At length 
the proctor arrived, and on his undertaking to pro- 
duce Wood and Cayley they were given up to his care. 

Police Sergeant Hewlett corroborated the above, 
and said that while Wood was in custody in the grand 
jury room he was very violent, and when witness had 
hold of Wood’s collar he suddenly stooped down, 
caught witness by the legs, threw him up, and both 
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fell to the ground together. [Laughter and applause 
from the gownsmen. | 

Maltby (policeman) deposed to the gownsmen 
having, as soon as the lecture commenced, began to 
shout, and sing “ He’s a jolly good fellow.” Cayley 
was much excited ; witness thinks he must have been 
drinking. 

On the prisoners being asked what they had to 
say, Wood was silent. Cayley said, “I was walking 
quietly out of the hall when I saw Wood collared by 
some one, and I naturally went forward to rescue 
him. When the proctor arrived I gave myself up to 
him, and altogether acted as quietly when in custody 
as any man could do who was being dragged along 
by the hair of his head. I admit that I was excited, 
but I deny that I was drunk, and can bring twenty 
witnesses to prove that I was never drunk in my 
life.” | 

The defendants were find £5 each, and expenses. 

Dr. Philpot (the Master of St. Catherine’s Hall) 
then rose and said, that as a member of the Univer- 
sity, he regretted exceedingly to see two of its mem- 
bers placed in the position of the young men at the 
bar, which reflected great disgrace on the body to 
which they belonged. Instead of acting as they had 
done, they ought to have assisted the police to main- 


tain order. The Bench had power to imprison with- 
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out a fine, and on any repetition of the offence that 
day charged, imprisonment would be inflicted. The 
fines were paid, and were afterwards made up to the 


defendants by sympathizing undergraduates. 


Thus it will be seen that improvement in the 
manners and habits of the undergraduates has made 
but little progress during the last half century; that 
drunkenness, vulgarity, and violence are still some of 
the staple productions of the system by which the 
University is governed; and that many things having 
no connexion with learning or science flourish in the 
academic retreats on the banks of the Cam. Whether 
or not it be desirable that the effervescence of the 
animal spirits of youth should be encouraged or re- 
buked in its explosion on these and similar occasions, 
I shall not give any opinion about. If it be necessary 
that young gentlemen should indulge in such relaxa- 
tion from the severity of study, it would certainly be 
better if the indulgence were adjourned till the vaca- 
tions, and the scene of it laid in some place as remote 
as convenient from the haunts of the Muses. It may 
be a matter of reflection for those parents, whose 
means being restricted, are putting themselves to 
some inconvenience in furnishing the funds for the 
education of their sons, whether the qualifications of 


a prize-fighter could not be obtained at a cheaper 
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rate and in a more congenial locality than a college. 
The “ Heads” and tutors would also do well to ponder 
a little more on the responsibility attached to their 
offices, and to remember that whilst they are slum- 
bering, the public are awake, and becoming every day 
more and more inclined to arouse them from their 
torpor of somnolency. 

Having mentioned Lord Erskine, I will relate a 
curious fact—viz., the loss and recovery of his pocket- 
book, containing upwards of five thousand pounds in 
Bank of England notes, a short time before his 
arrival at the University. The noble lord, on the day 
preceding the drawing the State Lottery, went in the 
early part of the day into the lottery office of the 
celebrated Mr. Bish at Cornhill, to purchase a lottery 
ticket or share. By some means or other he lost his 
pocket-book, containing the amount above men- 
tioned, but was not aware of the loss of it till some 
hours afterwards. His lordship had little expectation 
of regaining it, concluding that his pocket had been 
picked, but as a last hope went back again to the 
office of Bish, and asked the clerks if he had left it 
on their counter, or if they knew anything about it ? 
The office was at the time full of people, and scores 
of men and women had, during the course of the day, 


been going in and coming out. Whilst the inquiry 
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was being made, somebody, who heard what his 
lordship asked and what the clerks replied, happened 
to tread upon what appeared to be a lump of dirt 
close to the door; he gave it a kick, and saw that it 
was a pocket-book of some kind. It was immediately 
picked up, and being cleaned from the mud with 
which it was incrusted, handed to his lordship, who 
at once recognised his lost pocket-book, and to his 
great delight, on opening it, perceived that the notes 
had not been taken out of it. 

One of the “ originals” among the undergraduates 
at Trinity Hall, or indeed in the whole University, 
was a man named Stokes; he was a scholar on the 
foundation, and always indulged the hope of being 
one day or other a fellow of the College. Such hopes 
were not destined to be fulfilled ; indeed his eccentri- 
city and his peculiarities would have rendered such 
a consummation almost an impossibility. His know- 
ledge of such matters as led to University honours 
amounted to nothing, and, moreover, he had no 
knowledge of the world or the ways of it. He was 
accustomed, morning, noon, and night, to pore over 
volumes of modern history; his memory was retentive, 
and his studies had the effect of cramming his head 
with an undigested mass of facts and incidents which 


he had neither the faculty nor the method of arrang- 
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ing, or even of comprehending. He was exceedingly 
disputatious and irritable, but had no power of logi- 
cal deduction to convince or confute his opponent. 
The consequence was that his labours in history led 
to no results beyond obtaining for the labourer a 
perpetual source of annoyance from those of his 
associates who got him into an argument for the 
purpose of quizzing his absurdities, or exposing his 
weakness. The object of this process, which was 
continually repeated, he could neither detect nor per- 
ceive, and consequently he afforded precisely that sort 
of amusement in which the idle and the mischievous 
delight. He was, when left alone, a harmless, good- 
natured, inoffensive, quiet sort of person; but when 
roused he was a somewhat formidable antagonist, if 
not in an intellectual contest, at all events in a physical 
struggle. Of this he gave a very convincing proof 
some years after he had left the University, and 
taken up his abode in the upper floor of a house in 
Carey-street, Lincoln’s-inn, in which he was under- 
stood to be studying the law. Having retired to bed 
one night at a late hour, he was aroused by an 
unusual noise in his bed-room, and on raising himself 
up in the bed, he perceived two ruffians ransacking 
his writing desk and his chest of drawers. They no 


sooner saw that he was awake than they desisted from 
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their search for money, and threw themselves upon 
him. A desperate struggle ensued. Their threats, 
and their attempts to cut his throat, he neither feared 
nor valued. Being a powerful man, he succeeded in 
grappling with them both, and the three combatants 
rolled out of the bed-room into the sitting-room next 
to it; he, knowing the locality better than his anta- 
gonists, contrived, as the struggle continued, to force 
them through the doorway on to the top of the stair- 
case, the landing-place of which was narrow and the 
stairs steep; he then, by a vigorous effort, pushed 
them from him, and they both fell headlong down the 
declivity. By this time the noise of the contest had 
aroused the other inmates of the premises, and several 
people came tohisrescue. The ruffians were secured, 
and lodged in the power of the police. Stokes was a 
good deal knocked about in the struggle, and had it 
lasted a few minutes longer, must have been exhausted 
by his efforts. He was able the next day to appear 
before the magistrates, when the burglars, who, it 
appeared, had obtained entrance at the back of the 
house, were fully committed for trial at the Old 
Bailey. hither Stokes in due time attended as the 
prosecutor, and had the satisfaction of convicting the 


two rascals, who were transported for life to a penal 


settlement. 
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I had the best feeling towards this singular man, 
and I had an opportunity of proving it to him upon 
his relinquishing the study of the law to go into holy 
orders. It was necessary that he should obtain 
testimonials of his conduct from beneficed clergymen. 
I introduced him to several, and after an acquaint- 
ance of the prescribed time, they were much pleased 
to furnish him with the papers he required. 

He was a relation or a connexion, on the wife’s 
side, to Dr. Parr, who, I believe, obtained for him a 
curacy in Norfolk. He bore little resemblance to 
the learned person in anything but his admiration of 
the Whigs, in whose praise and adoration he was as 
prejudiced and as rampant as the great Grecian 
himself. 

Subsequently to the election of the Duke of 
Gloucester to the Chancellorship, the trial of Dan 
Dawson for poisoning race-horses on Newmarket 
race-course occupied the attention of the town, and 
excited a considerable interest, not only at Cam- 
bridge but throughout England, and more particu- 
larly amongst the classes of sporting gentlemen; 
indeed, many of the latter experienced that sort of 
interest which arises from a fellow-feeling, somewhat 
enhanced by the fears which arose from the proba- 


bility of the accused making discoveries which would 
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have compromised their own respectability, if not 
security, from justice. Mr. Dawson, either from a 
sense of honour, or what is so considered by his 
class, or from some other motive, made no con- 
fessions that implicated other people, although it was 
very generally believed that he was in possession of 
certain secrets which would, had they been told, 
have exposed some persons of a much more elevated 
position in life than his own to a very rigorous penalty. 
I was present at his trial, and I certainly never saw 
a scoundrel more apparently indifferent to his fate 
than he was. My conviction at the time was, and I 
have seen no reason to alter it since, that he was in 
hopes, if a verdict should be given against him, 
he should obtain a commutation of punishment, and 
escape with transportation. I believe that he enter- 
tained that notion to the last, and kept up the hope 
of being reprieved at the gallows, conditionally he 
told no tales; had he thought a little deeper, he 
might have suspected that his hopes were futile, and, 
knowing that dead men tell no tales, have “ made a 
clean stomach” before his departure. 

He was as perfect a specimen of a low blackguard 
as I remember to have seen; so much was he imbued 
with roguery that he possessed not even that bastard 
sense of right and wrong which is termed “ honour 
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among thieves.” When he was employed to carry 
into execution his villanous project of poisoning the 
water in the troughs on Newmarket Heath, he was 
supplied with the means of going down from London 
to the place of his exploits, on the Newmarket 
coach, or some other coach on the road. As he was 
well acquainted with the dishonest tricks of the 
drivers of stage coaches, he agreed with the driver 
that he should be ‘‘shouldered,” that is, that he 
should walk a little way out of London, so as not to 
be seen ascend the coach in the innyard from which 
it set out ; get up when at a safe distance from obser- 
vation, and get down a short distance from the 
place at which the journey of the coach was to be 
terminated. By this means the coachman would 
pocket the fare, and the proprietor of the coach be 
cheated out of it. This arrangement he carried out 
beyond the meaning of his confederate the coachman. - 
He no sooner got down than he took his leave alto- 
gether, and chuckled at his adroitness in “ throwing 
over” the confederate in his rascality. 

I went into Cambridge Castle, the county gaol, 
after his condemnation, and had a short conversation 
with him. On asking him how he found himself? 
he replied, with perfect nonchalance, 


‘Tm as dead as if the monument was a’top of me!” 
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I will conclude this notice of the University of 
Cambridge with an extract from the ‘ Mechanic’s 
Magazine” of the 18th November, 1848. It is too 
pertinent to my purpose to be omitted; and as the 
readers of these “ Recollections” are not likely to get 
a view of the original strictures therein introduced, I 
will furnish them with a copy. 

« The ‘ orthodox’ studies of Cambridge are only 
fitted for few minds, and indeed for very few, if the 
philosophy of mathematics as well as its mere 
mechanism be proposed as the subjects of study. 
Many a man who has not cared a single straw for 
mathematics, in the shape of attachment to the 
science itself, has yet worked like a mule in a mill 
to get up a certain portion of ‘book work’ for the 
Senate House Examinations. This almost intolerable 
labour has been gone through simply with a view of 
obtaining a place on the Tripos that should be 
valuable to him in after-life, and this once obtained, 
the successful candidate for honours never till the 
end of his life opens a mathematical book except he 
become a college or private tutor, a schoolmaster, or 
an actuary. Half the reading men are killed, or have 
the seeds of death implanted in their constitutions 
during their undergraduate career, and for what ?— 
the doubtful honour of a certain status on the B.A. 

Q2 
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list of the year! Most certainly there is no essential 
implication in a man’s standing high on the honour 
list of mathematics; and we have all met with such 
men who have sunk into the most mindless drones 
alive,—their physical and mental energies alike 
destroyed by the ‘forcing system’ which has been 
in the course of development during the whole of the 


present century.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


The Owls—Sheridan Knowles—Augustine Wade—Major Anati— 
Proposal of Marriage: its consequences—Leman Rede—Pierce 
Egan—Frederick Yates—Newgate Noctes Ambrosianze—Mon- 
sieur Jacques, and Jacko the Monkey—A Foreign Nobleman— 
Mr. Raymond Percival—The Pursuit of Knowledge attended 
with Danger—A Whale, &c. &c. 


Tue clubs of London are part and parcel of the his- 
tory of the metropolis. They are novelties with which 
the ancestors of those persons by whom they were 
established were totally unacquainted, and of the 
establishment of which they had neither prescience 
nor expectation. They are a remarkable fact in the 
progress of society, and would supply an admirable 
subject for an essayist. It is not intended here to 
describe their rise and progress, or moralize upon 
their influence. The public know or may know 
everything connected with them that is in any degree 
of interest; and as there is little exclusiveness in the 
principle of their constitution, almost everybody who 


holds a respectable position in the world may become, 
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without much difficulty, a member of one or the 
other of them. 

But it is purposed to describe a club of another 
sort. A club saz generis, which, though it exists no 
longer, still lives in the memory of those members 
who survive, and whose recollections of the hours 
they passed within its precincts are among the most 
pleasant of their retrospections. 

This club, or society, was called the “Owls,” a 
most appropriate name. It was held at the “Sheridan 
Knowles” Tavern, in Brydges-street, Covent-garden, 
opposite the principal entrance to Drury-lane theatre. 
The session was what the French call en permanence, 
continuous, without intermission, day or night. Night 
was indeed the season of its glories; the lite of the 
members, of whom there were about two hundred, 
either from their occupations or their habits, were not 
able, or not inclined, to congregate for the purposes 
of pleasure till after midnight. They then assembled 
in sufficient numbers for social merriment and that 
sharp conflict of wit which formed, or was intended 
to form, the principal staple of their meeting. 

Sheridan Knowles, the best dramatist of his day, 
and of many days of English literature, was the 
patron, or it may be termed the “ chancellor” of the 


association. His presence at the club was a guarantee 
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that those assembled there would hear something 
worth being remembered; and his manners and prin- 
ciples, whilst they justified and admitted. everything 
that decent mirth desired, restrained the too free ex- 
hibition of exuberant, noisy, or equivocal jocularity. 
The public are sufficiently well acquainted with this 
gentleman and with his writings to render it neces- 
sary to advert to him or them with much particu- 
larity, or to offer a criticism on what has already been 
so highly and so justly appreciated. To the posses- 
sion of genius, great talents, great acquired know- 
ledge, he adds the judgment of disciplined expe- 
rience and the faculty of felicitously expressing his 
conceptions. As a man he has maintained, through 
a life chequered with vicissitudes, a most honourable 
reputation. The circumscribed and tardy liberality 
of the Government has at length recognised those 
merits and those claims which all who knew him or 
his works were eager, at a very early period of his 
career, to assert and reward. 

The “ chairman,” or president of the club, was the 
late Augustine Wade, a man of many failings and of 
many good points. A wise man in theory and a fool 
in practice. A vigorous intellect swathed in the 
trammels of insuperable indolence; planning every- 


thing, performing nothing. Always in difficulties, 
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having the means at hand to extricate himself from 
their annoyance, yet too apathetic to arouse himself 
to an effort; content to dream away his time in any 
occupation but that which the requisitions of the 
occasion demanded., Surrounded with books of all 
sorts; extracting portions of each, and jumbling the 
several parts into a mass, which he could neither 
digest nor comprehend; amusing himself with all kinds 
of musical instruments, “ sackbut, psaltery,” &c., 
and rejecting all the amusements they afforded; 
increasing the confusion of his brain by repeated 
potations of any fluid which at the moment might be 
before him, appearing, even in this practice, to have 
no choice or predilection. 

Yet this man was a good classical scholar; ac- 
quainted with several modern languages; an admi- 
rable musician; a composer of no small reputation— 
witness the “ Two Houses of Grenada,” of which he 
wrote the whole of the words, and composed every 
note of the music; and in which the beautiful song, 
“Meet me by moonlight alone,” would, of itself, 
secure the reputation of an aspirant to fame—pos- 
sessing the placidity of an indifferent, if not the 
equanimity of a well-regulated mind, the manners of 
a man who had been much in society, a taste for the 


ludicrous, and a power of ridicule, with a ready talent 
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for bringing the powers of greater wits than himself 
to bear upon his opponent, and by the help of such 
auxiliaries obtaining the victory in an intellectual 
struggle. 

This man, reduced by his follies and his indolence 
to the drudgery of writing musical critiques for 
obscure publications, and delivering his opinions as 
the stipendiary oracle of a publisher of music, was, a 
few years before his death, received into the family of 
a M. Anati, who, having held a military commission 
under Murat, King of Naples, and left Italy after the 
death of his master, obtained the appointment of 
professor of foreign languages at the college of 
Winchester (which he filled with credit to himself 
and advantage to his pupils). Wade was employed 
by Anati to instruct his daughter in the science of 
thorough bass, counterpoint, &c., and for so doing 
received a handsome salary. He left London for 
Winchester to enter upon his duties by the railway 
train, unincumbered with luggage, and not over 
burdened with money, and arrived at his journey’s 
end shortly before the dinner hour of his employer. 
His external appearance was the contrary to a letter 
of recommendation; his clothes were threadbare 


and dusty; his linen and his face unwashed, and 


bilious. 
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The good nature of the host looked over these 
little aberrations from decorum, and on his informing 
him that he had inadvertently left London without 
his portmanteau, very kindly supplied him with a 
temporary outfit from his own wardrobe, including a 
garment indispensable to everybody but a Highlander. 
Thus equipped he made his appearance at the dinner 
table, and though the ladies thought there was some- 
thing odd in him, his conversation and his manners 
soon reconciled them to his company. 

It cannot be said that during a twelvemonth that 
he remained in his new quarters he was very sedulous 
in the performance of the duty for which he was 
engaged. He sometimes took short flights from the 
house, and was, to use a military phrase, “absent 
without leave.” He, however, imparted valuable 
musical knowledge to his pupil, who, by his instruc- 
tions and her own excellent capacity, became a 
finished pianiste. 

The force of example operates in some things and 
sometimes as much upon the old as the young; 
indeed, such example as Wade exhibited was more 
likely to be followed by an elderly gentleman who 
had passed his life in camps and barracks than by a 
younger gentleman unprepared by such a course. 


He sat up half the night, almost every night, drinking 
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gin-and-water, and talkingof “‘ man’s weak, hapless 
state,” and such like topics, and induced the master 
of the house to be the associate of his potations and 
his musings. Week after week was this practice 
continued, so that the alcohol consumed became a 
startling item in the expenses of housekeeping. 
Time rolled on, and the hour destined for the close 
of his professional labours approached; when one 
night, after ; having absorbed a more than usual 
quantity of the “creature,” in which operation he 
had been accompanied, almost pari passu, by his 
companion, he fixed his “lack lustre” eyes upon that 
individual, and after contemplating him with a stare, 
which was at the time mistaken for a symptom of 
insanity, said abruptly, 

«©M. Anati, I have that upon my mind which I 
must impart to you alone, though I am fearful by so 
doing I shall incur your displeasure.” 

“ Oh dear no; whatever comes from you, I shall be 
delighted to listen to.” 

«T am afraid you will be very angry when you 
hear what I wish to say.” 

«“T assure you of the contrary; I beg you will at 
once communicate what ycu allude to.” 

«‘ Promise me not to be angry.” 


« T have already told you that I shall not be offended 
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with anything coming from you ; but before you com- 
mence, replenish your glass, and that will give you 
courage to utter what seems to stick fast in your 
throat.” 

Wade forthwith adopted the latter part of the 
advice given him, and having gulped down with 
ominous celerity the contents of his tumbler, re- 
sumed the colloquy. 

**M. Anati, you have a daughter.” 

“J know I have; what of it ?” 

* She is of a marriageable age.” 

«1 know that also.” 

‘¢T think it is time I was settled.” 

“‘T really think you have no time to lose.” 

“T wish to transform Miss Anatiinto Mrs. Wade.” 

«© Are you drunk or sober ?” 

“Perfectly sober; give me your consent to my 
marrying your daughter.” 

Anati, whose family pride revolted at the idea of 
such a connexion, and who would as soon have con- 
sented to the marriage of his daughter with the 
prince royal of the Cannibal Islands, or any other 
such real or ideal celebrity, as with the man before 
him, was actually convulsed with indignation at what 
he considered the most impudent and insulting pro- 
position he had ever heard. His blood, derived from 
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a long line of Roman ancestry, boiled in his veins, 
the liquor he had drank by no means allaying the 
fever of his wrath. His military education pointed 
out only one way of resenting such an insult. 
Without waiting for further explanation he made his 
way to his bookcase, from which he snatched a brace 
of pistols. 

“Wade,” he exclaimed, “ I consider you a scoundrel, 
but I will treat you as a gentleman; take this” (he 
forced a pistol into the trembling hand of Wade), 
*“T shall retain the other; get into the further corner 
of the room, I shall get into the other, and when I 
make the signal we will both fire together.” 

By the time this speech was uttered, whatever he 
might have been before, Wade was perfectly sober. 
His dormant energies were awakened. ‘The instinct 
of self-preservation mastered his indolence, and at 
the same time overcame what are termed the calls of 
honour. He flew to the door, which, fortunately, his 
challenger had neglected to lock, and made a preci- 
pitate retreat from the house, shouting murder as he 
fled. His cries attracted the police of the city, and 
by them he was, at his own request, escorted to one 
of the principal inns, where a bed was immediately 
prepared for his accommodation ; and finding himself 
in good quarters and perfect security, he began next 
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morning to talk largely, and in the valorous style of 
Ancient Pistol. 

M. Anati, who was a man of sense, having cooled 
down from fever heat to the temperate point, saw 
that the affair was merely ridiculous, and took no 
further steps against the fugitive. Wade continued 
two or three days at the inn, when, having received 
an intimation from the landlord that the scarcest 
thing in the house was money, effected a retreat, and 
actually walked on foot all the way to London, not 
being in a situation to defray the expenses of any 
other mode of locomotion ! 

He was met in New-street, Covent-garden, on 
his arrival in town, exhausted by heat, thirst, dust, 
and over-exertion. It is not necessary to say that 
he accounted for his extraordinary appearance in a 
way not very consistent with the facts of the case. 

Another functionary of the “ Owls” was Mr. 
Leman Rede, well known as a popular writer of 
farces, melodrames, &c. He was the author of 
«“ Olympic Revels,” “Olympic Devils,” the “ Rake’s 
Progress,” “ His First Champagne,” “ Old and 
Young Stagers,” the “ Flight to America,” and many 
other things of the same class, which obtained almost 
unlimited popularity when first brought out, and 


some of which still keep possession of the stage. 
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Rede, in many particulars, differed essentially from 
Wade. He might be said to be laboriously idle. He 
was in a state of perpetual restlessness. In whatever 
company he found himself, he was always in a hurry 
to go somewhere else. Whatever he was about, he 
was eager to relinquish and commence something 
new; the consequence was, he began a heap of 
things which he never perfected. He had the faculty 
of dramatizing the popular incidents of the day with 
a rapidity and an excellence equal to any existing 
writer. There was something clever in everything 
he produced ; all his productions had a stamp upon 
them, which made them current. He had consider- 
able talent in dramatic dialogue, and made his cha- 
racters speak as the originals spoke from whom he 
drew them. He had also the knack of “taking 
measure,” as it is called, of the actors, and “ fitting” 
them with parts precisely adapted to their powers of 
representation. In addition to these requisites as a 
dramatist, he was thoroughly acquainted with stage 
business; and knew when, how, and where to create 
stage effect. He was himself but an indifferent 
actor, but he knew perfectly well how other people 
should act; and his advice was frequently sought 
after and adopted by tragedians and comedians with 


advantage to themselves. He wrote occasionally in 
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Magazines, and was the author of several novels 
published periodically in the “ Sunday Times” news- 
paper. These things were meritorious, but were not 
his happiest efforts; he was more fitted to be a 
dramatist than a novelist, and on his dramatic labours 
must his reputation rest. 

He had received a tolerably good education, and 
to a certain extent was acquainted with the writings 
of various authors. He was fond of reading, without 
being studious; desultory in all his habits, and 
without method in all he did. His perceptions were 
keen and clear, his memory retentive, and his judg- 
ment good. As he went through the world, he took 
care to observe what was passing around him, and he 
contrived, without much trouble, to pick up a vast 
deal of miscellaneous and useful information. His 
disposition was generous; he felt as much as any man 
for his friends and associates, and however narrow 
his means might be at the time a call was made upon 
them, he hesitated not amoment in making them still 
narrower to relieve the immediate wants of distress. 

He was the son of a barrister who died on the 
Continent, whither he had retired in consequence of 
certain political opinions, and a relation of the late 
Sir A. Cooper. At an early age he had been sent to 
Lisbon, of the inhabitants of which city he enter- 
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tained a most unqualified contempt. He was subse- 
quently placed in the office of an eminent solicitor; 
this he soon quitted, trusted to his own exertions, 
and was during the after years of his life indebted to 
nobody but himself for his support and his position 
in the world. 

Mr. Rede filled an office in the club called that of 
the “Translator,” of the nature of which it will be 
necessary to give an explanation. 

On the introduction of every member, on the night 
subsequent to his election, it was required of him to 
address the president and assembled members in a 
speech, explaining who and what he was, and showing 
in what way he was capable of contributing to the 
amusement or edification of the body into which he 
was admitted. Now, as it not unusually happened, 
that the new member was really ‘ unaccustomed to 
public speaking,” or indeed to any speaking at all 
beyond the common colloquy of everyday life, he 
in consequence blundered in his attempt, became 
confused, tautologous, incoherent, and unintelligible. 
The “ Translator” then stepped in, and taking up the 
thread, or what was meant for the thread of the neo- 
phyte’s discourse, explained or translated, as he termed 
it, the incomprehensible attempt. In doing this, he 
of course took such liberties with the gentleman’s 
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meaning and diction as he thought proper, and in 
the process of “ translating” exercised at his own dis- 
cretion such irony and sarcasm as the case required 
or afforded. It required no little wit and no little 
tact to do this properly. Rede possessed the neces- 
sary qualifications for his office, and rarely failed to 
make his auditory enjoy a hearty laugh at the expense 
of the astonished victim. 

Leman Rede died a few years ago in the prime of 
life. He was struck with paralysis when a short way 
from his own abode in Southampton-street, and be- 
came inanimate almost immediately on being brought 
home. His funeral procession was accompanied by 
a vast number of real mourners to Clerkenwell 
Church, in the cemetery of which his mortal remains 
were deposited in their last resting-place, not without 
the deep regrets of many to whom he had been a 
sincere friend and a frequent benefactor. 

Another man, of a totally different character from 
the two last mentioned, was a member of this club; 
this was Pierce Egan, the compiler of “ Boxiana,” 
the writer of the popular farce of “ Life in London,” 
and of numerous other things of a similar class. The 
mention of the farce “ Life in London,” which was 
played for an almost endless number of nights at the 


Adelphi Theatre, brings to mind the name of Yates, 
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the proprietor and manager of that popular theatre ; 
and by way of episode, it may be allowed to say afew 
words of this gentleman, prefacing those words by 
observing, that “ Life in London” put upwards of 
£10,000 into the pockets of the proprietors of the 
Adelphi, whilst Pierce Egan never received more 
than £100 for his services. 

The deserved celebrity of Yates as an actor can 
receive no addition from anything that can now be 
said of him. He was perhaps the most versatile per- 
former of his day, being, in everything connected with 
the stage, capable of supporting any character in the 
whole dramatic range with respectability and effect, 
and as a manager having more tact and management 
than any of his contemporaries. 

In his earlier days, without having been a profli- 
gate man, he had certainly been a man fond ot 
pleasure, and not unacquainted with the dissipation 
of a great city. As he grew older, he probably be- 
came wiser; whether or not he quitted his vices, or 
his vices quitted him, it would be uncharitable to 
inquire too narrowly ; certain it is, that in some way 
or other his hopes or his fears were excited, and on 
all occasions when his physical system was threatened, 
he encouraged his moral system to assume the ascend- 
ancy. His method of doing this, although not very’ 
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novel, had, as connected with him, something quite 
as grotesque as serious. After swallowing the nau- 
seous but necessary potions and pills supplied by the 
apothecary, he betook himself to bed, and commenced 
what is termed in some parts of Ireland “ making his 
sowl,” by reading such portions of the “ Book of 
Common Prayer” as he considered necessary to his 
case, His imperfect acquaintance with the contents 
of the volume gave rise to occasional incongruities in 
his application of the text; but on the whole he re- 
ceived benefit from what he met with, and it is to be 
hoped became a better man. Still, the cares of the 
world, or of a theatre, in which the cares of the world 
may be said to be epitomized to the distraction of moral 
and religious feeling, would sometimes sorely tax his 
incipient reformation, and in the struggle between old 
habits and new feelings, his language would partake 
much more of the licence of the stage than the disci- 
pline of the Prayer Book. He too has gone to his 
last home; his death has left a blank in the friend- 
ships of private life and the amusements of the public 
which it would be difficult to fill up. 

To return to Pierce Egan. 

Pierce Egan was of a respectable family; had 
received a better education than many of his asso- 


ciates supposed; and during his pilgrimage through 
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life had crammed into the wallet of his attainments, 
without much nicety of selection, everything which 
he judged expedient for his journey. He had been 
a compositor, a bookseller, a sporting writer, and 
contributor of sporting news to the newspapers, &c. 
In the last-mentioned capacity he was employed by 
the proprietor of the “ Weekly Dispatch” to record 
the “doings of the ring,” in which employment his 
peculiar phraseology, and his superior knowledge of 
his business, soon rendered him eminent beyond all 
rivalry and competition. He was flattered and petted 
by pugilists and peers: his patronage and countenance 
were sought for by all who considered the road to 
a prize fight the road to reputation and honour. 
Forty years ago, his presence was understood to 
confer respectability on any meeting convened for 
the furtherance of bull-baiting, cock-fighting, cud- 
gelling, wrestling, boxing, and all that comes within 
the category “manly sports.” If he “ took the chair,” 
success was hailed as certain in the object in question. 
On the occasions of his presence, he was accompanied 
by a “tail,” if not as numerous perhaps as respectable 
as that by which another great man was attended, 
and certainly, in its way, quite as influential. In the . 
event of opposition to his views and opinions, his 


satellites had a mode of enforcing his authority, which 
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had the efficacy without the tediousness of discussion; 
and though, in personal strength, far from a match 
for any sturdy opponent, he had a courage and a 
vivacity in action which were very highly estimated 
_ both by his friends and foes. 

As the literature of Combe Wood and Moulsey 
Hurst began to decline, he had the sense to cultivate 
the literature of the theatre, and his tact in the deli- 
neation of a certain side of life was exemplified in 
the farces of which he was the writer. He had on 
several occasions visited Oxford and Cambridge, and 
had obtained the ‘‘ honours of the sitting” prolonged 
throughout the night in many of the colleges of those 
venerable institutions. ‘ Professors and heads” were 
in his day more chary than now in conferring hono- 
rary degrees: had he accompanied a noble earl on 
his recent visit to one of the Universities, his claim 
to the degree of LL.D. would have been quite as 
unequivocal as the claims of certain gentlemen:to the 
honours of Oxford, and his name might even have 
adorned a new edition of Athene Oxonienses. 

Mr. Egan had assisted at a banquet in Newgate, 
in the days when the Rev. Mr. Cotton had the pas- 
toral charge of the black sheep of that celebrated 
fold. Since that time the regulations of the prison 


preclude the presence of strangers on occasions of 
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solemnity, and things are understood to be better 
ordered than formerly. He had also assisted at the 
Noctes Ambrosiane at Edinburgh, to which he had 
been invited by a hoaxing letter from Professor 
Wilson, or some gentleman of equal eminence, and 
at which, to the dismay of the professor and his 
learned associates, he actually made his appearance ! 

The company certainly learnt something from his 
attendance which the presence of other people had 
failed to impart. 

His dramatic attainments introduced him to the 
acquaintance of Mr. Calcraft (not the present re- 
spectable finisher of the law, but) the respectable 
lessee of one of the theatres in Dublin, in which 
establishment, for a short time, he filled the place of 
treasurer, or some such office. During his engage- 
ment the popular piece of Monsieur Jacques was being 
performed in London, in which a popular actor 
achieved so great success as placed him in a very 
high position in his profession. About the same 
time another gentleman acquired in his profession 
an eminence unattainable by imitators in another 
line. ‘The last-mentioned gentleman took his niche 
in the temple of fame as “ Jacko,” his personation of 
a monkey being so true to nature that many persons 


thought nature had made a mistake in conferring 
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any instincts or attributes upon him beyond those 
enjoyed by the tribe “ Simia.” Mr. Calcraft being 
anxious to enlighten, instruct, and amuse his audi- 
ences, secured the services of him who represented 
Monsieur Jacques,’ and also of him who represented 
“Jacko.” ‘Their names were announced in the bills 
in the usual manner; and the house was crowded with 
visitors. Boe 

Whether or not the majority, more especially in 
the gallery, had read the announcement, or whether 
or not whisky, the nectar of the Milesian “ gods,” 
had washed away the knowledge which the play-bills 
contained from their memories, is uncertain; certain 
jt. is that when “ Monsieur Jacques” appeared, te 
universal shout” from Olympus demanded “ Jacko,” 
and as in Dublin such demonstrations are sinisnee 
of something more vigorous ‘to follow,” the affair 
was becoming alarming. Unfortunately ‘“ Jacko” 
had not arrived at the theatre; a crisis seemed 
inevitable, when the presence of mind of Mr. Egan 
came to the rescue. He rushed upon the stage, took 
** Monsieur Jacques” by the hand, and advancing to 
the foot-lights, demanded a hearing. For a moment 
the clamour subsided; he took advantage of it, and 
addressed the clamourers. ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, 


the manager is aware that you have paid your money, 
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and honoured the house with your attendance to 
witness the extraordinary performance of the man 
monkey, ‘Jacko;’ that gentleman is unavoidably 
absent from the theatre this evening, but he will be 
here to-morrow. In the meantime here is a gentle- 
man about to appear as ‘ Monsieur Jacques.’ The 
mistake in the names might be readily made. 
‘ Jacques’ and ‘Jacko’ are two different individuals, 
both eminent in their respective lines. We cannot 
produce the monkey to-night. Ladies and gentle- 
men, allow me to introduce for your approval the best 
substitute we can find in his absence.” 

Whether the eloquence of the speaker or the pre- 
possessing appearance of the substitute operated to 
allay the indignation of the audience is immaterial. 
There were no dissentients; “ Monsieur Jacques” 
reconciled everybody, and when the man monkey 
did actually make his début, he did at most but share 
the public patronage, which at one time it was feared 
he would have obtained exclusively for himself. 

To return from Dublin to London, to which last- 
named city Mr. Egan himself returned shortly after 
his address to the audience at Calcraft’s. 

Mr. Egan was a constant attendant at masquerades, 
and frequently appeared in characters adapted for the 


display of. his peculiar mental and physical powers. 
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As he advanced in years, he declined in the energies 
required for sustaining an assumed character, and 
latterly made his appearance as himself. It one 
evening happened that he had partaken too freely 
of the good things provided at the supper-table at 
one of these entertainments. A temporary state of 
collapse ensued, and in that condition he was con- 
signed to acab-driver, into whose vehicle he was with 
some difficulty lifted by his associates. Eighteen 
pence were placed in his waistcoat pocket, and 
his address given to his consignee, with a particular 
injunction to be careful in the delivery of his load, as 
he was no less a personage than a foreign nobleman 
recently arrived in London. The cabman, true to 
his duty, trundled him to a street near Soho-square, 
and discovered the house set forth in the document. 
On one of the door-posts of this edifice there was a 
row of bell-handles, some eight or ten in number, 
communicating with the dormitories of some eight or 
ten tenants of the premises. The cabman, without 
loss of time, set all the bell-wires in motion, and 
without much delay the heads of eight or ten people 
appeared at the windows above, inquiring the cause 
of such interruption of their rest at four o’clock in the 
morning ? 


“J have a foreign nobleman in the cab,” replied 
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the perpetrator of the disturbance, “ and I am to set 
him down here.” 

** No nobleman, foreign or domestic, lodges here,” 
answered the best-informed occupant: ‘and the 
sooner you move off, the better.” 

The cabman was not so easily satisfied as to the 
fact. 

*|’m positive he’s a foreign nobleman,” he 
reiterated. ‘I’ve brought him from the masquerade, 
and he’s got money in his pocket.” 

The last clause in the sentence produced an im- 
mediate sensation; the heads withdrew from the 
windows, and the rapid descent of feet was heard on 
the staircase. At the same moment, a policeman 
made his appearance, whose presence was probably 
less welcome than useful. The door was opened, and 
a perfect colony surrounded the cab. 

Mr. Eyan, still insensible to everything around him, 
was extricated from his recumbent position at the 
bottom of the vehicle, rolled up after the manner of 
a hedgehog at the approach of winter, owned by the 
affectionate partner of his sorrows and his joys, con- 
veyed upstairs with some difficulty, put to bed, and 
tended with conjugal solicitude. He arose next 
morning like a ‘giant refreshed with wine,” and. 


made his appearance at his usual haunts unscathed 
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by the effects of his nocturnal indulgence, and ready 
to commence de novo. 

He was accustomed to relate this story with great 
good humour. 

Two gentlemen in immediate connexion with two 
morning journals, in which the rivalry in the diffusion 
of fashionable news has been of infinite service to all 
who delight in such information, were members of 
this society. 

A great statesman is recorded to have expressed 
his surprise at the small quantity of wisdom it took to 
govern the world! Many people, not initiated in the 
mysteries of literature, will be equally surprised to 
learn how a still smaller quantity of intelligence is 
required to instruct mankind ! 

The name of one of these gentlemen was Raymond 
Perceval; the name of tke other it will be better to 
suppress; the mention of it might be injurious to 
him, and the anecdote connected with him will be 
quite as good if told without it. 

‘ Raymond Perceval had reached the mature age of 
thirty without attaining any knowledge at all, except 
a knowledge of music and the Italian language. At 
this period he was thrown into the company of men 
who had made some progress in literature and the 


arts. He found it necessary to make some progress 
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in those things also, and for that purpose he was 
indefatigable in his efforts. - The labour of reading 
books he eschewed, and being of a convivial turn, 
thought that by entering into a society over which 
the bird of wisdom was supposed to extend its pro- 
tection, and in which good cheer abounded, he might 
pick up from oral tradition a sufficient stock-in-trade 
to make him pass muster as a man of research and 
attainment, and at the same time to indulge his pro- 
pensity for the creature comforts of existence. His 
zeal in the acquisition of knowledge was greatly in 
advance of his judgment in acquiring it. He listened 
to everybody, agreed with everything that was most 
startling and extraordinary, appeared a convert to 
every system, and to be influenced by every opinion ; 
but whether from deficiency of apprehension, or con- 
fusion of memory, became invariably the disciple of 
him whom he consulted last. 

Being in a very short time indoctrinated with non- 
sense, he set up as an indoctrinator of other people, 
and had the felicity to meet with greater fools than 
himself; a felicity which accounts for the success 
of a host of people in all departments of life, and 
which, it may be consolatory to many persons to be 
told, is not so difficult a task to be accomplished as 


they may suspect. He became a critic, an editor of 
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a philosophical and literary serial, the “ Polytechnic 
Magazine,” an employé of the Polytechnic Institution, 
with which, be it observed, the magazine’ had no 
connexion whatever, and proprietor and editor of a 
weekly newspaper. His avocations were sufficiently 
numerous; his incessant industry was equal to them 
all; he was in perpetual motion. His thirst for know- 
ledge, of whatever kind, useful or useless, was never 


satisfied ; as he acquired one thing he lost another, so 


that the aggregate amount of his acquirements, what- 


ever pains he took, experienced many changes, but 
no increase. He knew as much at the end of the 
month as he did at the beginning of it, and no more. 
His zeal for imparting his treasures was commen- 
surate with his zeal in obtaining them. He had no 
notion of the ducidus ordo in the arrangement of ideas, 
nor was his phraseology distinct. He is the gentle- 
man of whom the story is told, that being on a visit 
in the country, he engaged in a controversy with the 
honest farmer his host, upon the nature of manures. 
“I shall in my next visit to you,” said he, “bring 
down in one of my pockets a concentrated prepara- 
tion of ammonia and other things, which chemical 
science has discovered, which will enable you to 
manure an acre of land without further toil, trouble, 


or expense.” ‘‘If that be the fact,” replied the un- 
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sophisticated person he addressed, “I will under- 
take that you shall carry back the crop in the other ° 
pocket.” ; 

Mr. Perceval had discernment enough to know the 
farmer had made a hit at his expense, but he, never- 
theless, maintained his own opinion on the subject. | 

It was on the same visit in the country that he held 
forth very learnedly on the principles of galvanism, 
addressing his observations to an old lady who 
appeared particularly interested in his communica- 
tions. The cause of her interest was at length 
discovered to be a misapprehension of the subject. 
The old lady; who was somewhat deaf, was a zealous 
supporter of the doctrines of Calvin, transmitted to 
her and her neighbours by the incumbent of a con- 
venticle in the vicinity ; she had mistaken galvanism 
for Calvinism, and referred the zeal of Mr. Perceval 
and his lecture to a religious, and not to a secular 
motive. . 

It is a sad thing, but unfortunately a true one, that 
philosophers in search of the causes of physical pheno- 
mena are occasionally exposed to disasters from which 
contented ignorance escapes. If those be fortunate 

“Qui possunt rerum cognoscere causas,” 
their good fortune is not always obtained without 


risk and ridicule. Mr. Perceval was an instance of 
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this. Being at Antwerp, at the celebration of some 
civic festival, in which the procession of the trades and 
guilds is accompanied by the enormous effigies of a 
giant and giantess, and inter alia a whale, larger in 
dimensions than the largest inhabitant of the ocean, 
surmounted by a Cupid, who directs from the antenne 
of the monster a double jet of water supplied from 
an abdominal cistern, his energy of research impelled 
him to force his way through the crowd, which almost 
blocked up the streets, and ascertain from close 
inspection the means by which the wonder was 
produced. The counterfeit Cupid, mischievous as 
the mythological original, perceiving his approach, 
levelled the tubes at his head, and poured upon 
him a stream of water that would have elicited the 
applause of Mr. Braidwood himself at a conflagra- 
tion in London. 

The force of the streams, and his loss of equilibrium 
in the act of flight, brought him to the ground; his 
fall excited no commiseration in his tormentor, who 
continued to play upon him. Deluged, half-drowned, 
and almost insensible, he was rescued from his 
perilous situation by some good-natured Flemish 
frows, who, having brought him into the kitchen of 
the hotel at which he lodged, divested him of his 


saturated clothes with more speed than delicacy, and 
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wrapped him up in blankets and flannels. A potent 
draught of “schnapps” was forthwith administered 
by the landlord, and he was placed in his bed. 
Fortunately, he received no further injury from his 
love of inquiry and ardour in, the pursuit of it than 


the ducking and the ridicule of his acquaintance. 
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CHAPTER X. 


A Newspaper Savan and Foreign Correspondent — Expedient to 
raise the Wind—A Sham Corpse—Two Sons of Mars—A Real 
Corpse—Deaf Burke—See how a Christian can die—Kenneth, 
the Theatrical Agent—Ingenious mode of Piracy of Dramatic 
Pieces—Edmund Kean: a Tablet to his Memory in Richmond 
Churchyard—The Shakespeare's Head in Wych Street— Mr. 
Mark Lemon: the Company at his Tavern, &c. 


Tue other gentleman connected with newspaper 
literature, and from whose lucubrations the public 
were supposed to derive instruction and delight, was 
attached to one of the first morning journals of the 
country. He was at one time the foreign corre- 
spondent to that: journal from Belgium and France, 
and subsequently he became a miscellaneous agent 
of literature, employed in contributions of all sorts. 
His knowledge of the world was extensive, derived 
from actual contact with its inhabitants; and he was 
also a studious man, after his own method. His 
‘manners were good, and his appearance prepos- 
sessing. There was no meanness in his mode of 


spending his money, and what he borrowed, he 
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repaid. He was what the French call wn bon cama- 
rade, in the best sense of the term ; taking his share 
in general conversation with the confidence of a man 
_who talked only about things he understood, being 
true to minuteness in his relation of anecdotes of past 
and present people. 

These qualities failed to secure their owner the 
independence he deserved, or perhaps they were 
neutralized by qualities which are the bane, not only 
of genius, but of those in whom no genius exists. 
He was too fond of company, and not fond enough 
of labour. With him, procrastination was not only 
the thief of time, but it stole everything else. Like 
many persons of the profession to which he belonged, 
he was content to enjoy the present hour without 
making preparation for that which was to follow. 
The result was such as in such cases it usually is. 
He lost his situation, and with it the position he had 
held in society. His associates discovered that he 
was “rightly served,” and marvelled that he had not 
lost it long before! He gradually retired from the 
company with which he had long mingled, and as 
time rolled on, was forgotten. He passed through 
many changes of fortune, each change being for the 
worse. It was no longer a choice what he was to do, 
he was compelled to do what he could to obtain the 
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means of living, and consequently had resort to some 
expedients, in which the ludicrous for the moment 
obliterates the miserable. Unfortunately the ludicrous 
in these cases is only enjoyed by the spectator. The 
party who is the subject of it feels more bitterly the 
wretchedness of his situation from the fact of the 


ridicule it excites. 


‘* Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se, 


Quam quod, ridiculos, homines facit.” 


Be this as it may, Mr. —— was reduced to a 
crisis, which it appeared difficult to render more 
desperate, and from which there appeared no mode 
of extrication. He lodged in the highest tier of a 
lofty house; one of a numerous tenantry ; all willing, 
but none able, to afford him relief. An incident 
occurred of which he took immediate advantage, and 
by which he was rescued from his difficulties. 

The house adjoining the one in which he lived 
took fire; the conflagration was terrific: the flames 
rose so high, and shone so brightly, that to use the 
words of the gentleman who reported the event in 
the newspapers, “ the smallest print could be read by 
the oldest eyes in any part of the neighbourhood.” 
Fortunately the inmates of the blazing pile escaped. 
This want of a fatal catastrophe suited not the gen- 


tleman just mentioned. In his report of the calamity, 
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he embellished his narrative, by describing the hor- 
rible appearance of a tall thin man at a garret window 
in vain imploring the assistance of the spectators, 
and at last falling backwards, suffocated by the clouds 


of smoke. 


Now it so happened that Mr. had an aunt; 
this lady had a decent income, the decency of which 
she was not in the practice of diminishing, by afford- 
ing any pecuniary aid to her nephew. She read the 
dreadful fact recorded in the newspapers next morn- 
ing; she knew her nephew lodged in the street men- 
tioned therein, and, as she believed, in the very house 
specified. The description “tall and thin” suited 
him exactly: he had always been tall, and latterly 
remarkably thin in his person. It must be he. 
Without further inquiry or hesitation she set out for 
the scene of the fire. 

On such occasions there is less chance of obtaining 
facts on the spot than at a distance. Firemen and 
policemen are the most incommunicative people ima 
ginable: what they do communicate is not given in 
the most elegant language, and little fitted to the 
sympathies of an afflicted female. The mob knew 
nothing beyond what the historian of the event had 
transmitted ; and the aunt, after being jostled through 


several puddles of mud and water, took refuge in the 
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adjoining house to that which was burnt down, and 
from which, her living nephew, and a female who 
administered to his necessities, had observed her pro- 
gress with astonishment. They also had read the 
account of the fire in the papers; they were aware 
no man had perished, but the idea simultaneously 
struck them, that the incorrectness of the report 
might be turned to their advantage. The nephew 
stretched himself upon the bed, in what the poet calls 
“The pious posture of a dying maid.” 
The sheet was hastily thrown over him; the female 
hurried down stairs and intercepted the aunt in the 
doorway. 

«‘Ts he dead ?” exclaimed the one. 

* He is,” said the other. ‘Come up stairs, for 
Heaven’s sake.” 

So saying, the one seized the armvof the other, and 
helping her ascend, brought her into the *‘ chamber of 
horrors.” 

“There he lies,” said she, ‘ poor creature, his suf- 
ferings in this world are over.” 

Here both parties took part in the duet usual on 
these occasions, “Oh! oh! O Lord!” &c. &c. The 
aunt sunk into what had once been a chair, the 
female supporting her and it at the same time, and 


asking “would she like to see the corpse?” This 
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was declined; part of the sheet only was removed, 
and the face of the defunct for a moment exposed. 

“ He must be buried in a proper manner,” said 
the aunt, after some remarks on profligacy and its 
usual punishment. “It is the last expence I can be 
put to.” 

“We must forget and forgive,” observed the 
female. 

“The scene has overcome my nerves,” said the 
aunt. Cannot I get something to prevent me from — 
fainting ?” 

The hint was taken. They descended the stairs 
and adjourned to a neighbouring “wine vaults,” 
in which the details of the funeral were arranged, 
and money advanced to defray the expences, &c. 
The aunt, who considered she had done her duty, 
retired; the female returned to Mr. ——, who had 
in the meantime risen from his death-bed, and was 
awaiting her arrival in a state of almost painful 
excitement. The stratagem succeeded beyond their 
expectation. ‘The pride of the old lady had done 
more for a dead nephew than her charity would have 
done for a live one, and what was intended to see the 
man put decently under ground, was the means of 
prolonging his existence on its surface. 


Two military gentlemen honoured the Society by 
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becoming members of it, and from the eccentricity of 
their behaviour, and the originality of their charac- 
ters, afforded a considerable share, if not of mirth and 
amusement, at least of variety, in the course of their 
attendance. 

The respective names and titles of these two gal- 
lants were Captain Empson and Captain Morris. 

The first of the pair was a retired half-pay officer 
of the line. He had seen a good deal of service, 
having been present at most of the affairs in the 
Peninsular war, and received considerable damage 
from bullets and sabre-cuts. One of these had in- 
jured his skull in such a way that he had been obliged 
to undergo the process of trepanning, having a metal 
plate introduced between the integuments and the 
bones of his head. His appearance was not improved 
by the introduction of the plate. Two bumps were 
very obvious immediately behind his ears, which were 
mistaken by a celebrated phrenologist for demon- 
strative developments of the destructive principle, 
and which, until the cause was explained, occasioned 
some disinclination to his admission to the club. 
This being removed, he took his seat in the room, 
and became a very frequent attendant at the nocturnal 


orgies. 


. His thirst for such things as a tavern affords was 
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excessive, and it not unfrequently occurred, that as 
he warmed with controversy and liquor, he became 
rather*too fervid in his expressions, and in the gesti- 
culations with which they were accompanied. It was 
at length intimated to him, that unless he could re- 
strain the vehemence of his demonstrations, his room 
would be considered more valuable than his company. 
In consequence of this intimation, he absented him- 
self from the “ nest” for several weeks, and it was 
generally hoped his absence might be permanent. 
The wishes of the members were, however, disap- 
pointed. One evening, at a rather late hour, he 
* turned up,” to use an expression of his own, when 
he was least expected. On his entrance into the 
room it was apparent he had been carousing some- 
where else, and the unusual jocularity he exhibited 
gave evidence that he was in a better temper than 
was commonly the result of his cups. Without wait- 
ing for the greetings usual on the entrance of a guest, 
he began, with a chuckle of self-congratulation, to 
give an explanation of his appearance. 

«* Gentlemen,” said he, “ you are, I believe, aware 


street, and that in 


that I live at Mrs. ——, in 
the same house lived a rascally old Frenchman, who 
was my annoyance day and night, from his inveterate 


love of music, and the confounded noise he made by 
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practising on the French horn; he and I were con- 
tinually at variance, and it was only yesterday i 
threatened to ‘ pitch into him.’ I have long wished 
him at the devil, and by this time he’s got there, for 
he died suddenly this morning. Ha! ha! ha! I’ve 
been drinking to his damnation, and I hope you'll all 
join me in the toast.” 

This proposition was declined by the company. 

« Well, then, here goes alone.” 

So saying, the gallant Captain emptied at one 
draught a large glass of brandy and water, which he 
had ordered the waiter to “ brew pretty stiff,” and 
proceeded with his story, which disclosed no further 
facts, and produced in his auditors very little sym- 
pathy in his exultation. Finding that nobody laughed 
at what he called his wit, he took refuge from indif- 
ference in repeated applications to the liquor in which 
he delighted, and in the course of avery short time he 
became most uproariously drunk, and muttering some- 
thing which his hiccups rendered inarticulate, though 
not unintelligible, he reeled out of the room to the great 
happiness of all who remained in it. The happiness, 
like most earthly happiness, was destined to be of 
short continuance. Within half-an-hour from the 
time of his departure, the steps of some one ascending 


the stairs with ominous rapidity were heard, the door 
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of the apartment was thrown open with a violence 
that threatened to destroy both lock and hinges, and 
in rushed a figure enveloped ia a dressing-gown, and 
having no other garment to protect it from the dews 
of night than a shirt of very restricted proportions ! 
It was the Captain, but quantum mutatus ab illo. It 
cannot be said that his hair stood on end, because 
there was no hair so to stand. His ears, however, 
stood out like the wings of a “shay”-cart, and his 
“bumps” were thoroughly defined. His face was 
pale as a bladder of hog’s lard, and what was the 
most singular feature of the case, he was perfectly 
sober ! 

He plunged at once in medias res. 

“‘T went from this room, as you know, half-an-hour 
ago. I went straight home, and found my way in the 
dark to my bed-room, for I unluckily extinguished 
my candle by falling up stairs, as I supposed. I un- 
dressed without delay, and got into bed directly. In 
stretching out my limbs I found I had a companion. 
I clasped something in my arms—it was a corpse. I 
sprang out of the bed, the landlady brought a light ; 
I found I had mistaken the room of the dead French- 
man for my own, and got into his bed. The under- 
takers had laid him out. I was horror-struck. I 


fled without delay from the detested place, and re- 
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turned here to forget, if possible, the contact-of the 
wretch.” 

Having said this, he was supplied with such conso- 
lation as the house afforded, and his excitement - 
having by degrees subsided in the course of an hour, 
some of the members of the club, at his own request, 
saw him safe home in a cab, and took care that he 
made no mistake a second time in finding his way to 
his room. 

This adventure, co-operating with the injuries he 
had received in his head, and with his habits of 
living, seemed to have affected his brain. He gave 
certain indications of aberration of reason, and on 
some provocation, or what he considered provocation, 
drew forth a knife, and stabbed a man in the street ; 
he was taken to the police-office in Bow-street, and 
examined before the magistrate. The assault was 
proved, but a- prosecution was abandoned; and 
shortly after, death put an end to his capability of 
good or evil. 

Captain Morris was a person of not dissimilar 
habits from his brother officer in many ways; but his 
physical powers of endurance were infinitely greater. 
He was accustomed to say, that with regard to wine, 
brandy, gin, beer, &c., he was ignorant of his own 


strength; though it must be admitted he took no 
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common pains to test it. He was thin and wiry; 


a little iron man. 


‘* Alike to him were time and tide ; 
December's cold, or July’s pride.” 


He made it a point of principle never to wear a 
great coat or gloves. Summer or winter, he was 
buttoned up in what is called a “swallow-tailed” 
coat, which fitted so tightly round his throat that it 
was impossible to judge from appearance whether he 
adopted the use of ashirt. A black stock held his 
head erect. His face had been dyed a permanent 
red (the nose taking the brighter tints of the colour) 
by continual exposure to the weather, and internal 
applications of fluid. His hands and fingers, on a 
frosty day, might have been mistaken for beef 
sausages. He had run through a good fortune, was 
in single blessedness, had seen a good deal, and had 
a numerous acquaintance. 

This strange specimen of the sons of Mars had 
certain qualities which redeemed him from mere 
animal nature. He was naturally a kind man; would 
take what many would have thought a great deal of 
trouble to do akind act to an acquaintance in 
distress ; was rarely idle, and his services were at 
the disposal of all who required them. 


As he went down in the world, he formed acquaint- 
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ances from which it would have been better had he 
abstained. He became the associate of broken 
gamblers and prize-fighters; the oracle of a tap- 
room, and the referee of its frequenters. In this 
capacity he contracted a sort of friendship with 
* Deaf Burke,” the pet pugilist, in his haleyon days, 
of a certain noble Marquis of eccentric habits. The 
Marquis was a fair-weather friend of the pugilist, 
the Captain was a friend when a friend was most 
wanted. 

At an early hour one morning, some few years 
ago, a gentleman, whose avocations called him from 
home, in crossing Waterloo Bridge met Captain 
Morris, bustling in bis accustomed manner, and 
evidently propelled by something of more than usual 
importance. 

“Good morning,” said the gentleman. “ Anything 
new ?” 

‘Yes, sir, we have lost the ‘ Deaf un.’” 

s° Who ?” 

“ The ‘ Deaf un,’ Mr. Burke.” 

« What Burke ?” 

“Deaf Burke, the pugilist. He began life as 
‘ Jack in the water’ in this very river; he rose by his 
own merits to be Champion of England! He died 
last night, sir; I was with him to the last.” 
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“I hope his death became the respectability of his 
life ?” 

* Sir, he died like a Christian, reconciled to his 
fate, and sensible to the last.” 

“T’m very glad to hear it.” 

Sir, I say sensible to the last; I'll tell you all 
about it. Mr. Burke was in very reduced circum- 
stances, his health and his constitution were ruined. 
Mrs. Burke had scraped together a shilling or two 
and purchased a bottle of brandy, ‘B.B.,’ Bloody 
British, to comfort him in his dying struggles (she 
was aware he must be a ‘ croaker’). I mentioned the 
fact to Mr. Okey, Hero of Waterloo, Waterloo-road. 
Mr. Okey was amazed, and felt hurt. ‘What? Deaf 
Burke die with B.B. (Bloody British) in his belly ! 
never, whilst I have a bottle of ‘Pale.’ Here, 
Captain,’ he exclaimed, in an indignant tone, ‘take 
this bottle of ‘ Pale’ to the Deaf un; if anything 
can cure him, this is the stuff to do it; if not, let 
him drink what he likes of it and die game as he 
lived.’ I hastened to Mr. Burke’s with the <‘ Pale;’ 
Mrs. Burke immediately filled him a bumper; he 
drank it, and fora moment we were in hopes of his 
recovery. ‘Will you have another?’ said his 
affectionate wife. He nodded his head; she caught 
up, in her hurry, the wrong bottle, and filled the glass 
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from it; it was lifted to the mouth of the ‘ Deaf un;’ 
dying as he was; he still preserved his faculties; he 
spat the B.B. (Bloody British) from his lips, uttered 
the words ‘ Okey, Okey, O! fell back, and expired 
calm as a Christian.” 

Whether or not the Captain attended as chief 
mourner at the funeral of “departed worth” has not 
transpired; he survived his friend some few years, 
and breathed his last as a patient in one of the wards 
of the Westminster Hospital. 

“Sic transit gloria,” and sic transeunt ingloria, ‘‘ mundi.” 

There were many members of the club who were 
connected with the theatres. Amongst these was 
Mr. Kenneth, who for some years carried on the very 
profitable profession or business of a theatrical agent, 
at the corner of Bow-street and Great Russell-street, 
Covent-garden. He was known to every theatrical 
manager and every actor and actress in England, and 
was possessed of a donkey-load of letters written by 
actors and actresses in search of engagements. These 
he considered invaluable, and had the address to 
persuade a bookseller in Regent-street to be of his 
opinion, and to advance him a sum of money upon 
them. If ex uno discite omnes, or if e multis discite 
omnes, could be depended upon in their case, it may 


be said with truth, such a mass of ignorance, vanity, 
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meanness, and pride, was rarely collected together. 
Mr. Kenneth knew his customers well; he took ad- 
vantage of their weaknesses, and plumed himself 
with the feathers plucked from his clients. He had 
another means of enriching himself at the expense of 
the labours of others, which is now very properly for- 
bidden by law. 

Before the passing of a comparatively recent Act 
of Parliament, brought into the House of Commons 
by Mr. Justice Talfourd, it was in the power of any 
person to pirate the words of a play or farce if acted, 
make use of them for his own advantage, and set the 
author at defiance. ‘The works of dramatic writers 
were not protected by copyright. Kenneth was aware 
of this, and made his profit accordingly. 

On the first night of the performance of any new 
drama or farce, he had a short-hand writer placed in 
a convenient part of the theatre for hearing. This 
short-hand scribe took down, by the rapid mechanism 
of his calling, the words uttered by the actors, and 
the libretti of the songs. Kenneth himself did the 
description of the mise en scene, as it is termed, and 
thus their joint labours stole all that the author had 
written and the manager paid for. 

If the piece were successful, they hurried off to 
the corner of Bow-street with their plunder; there, 


VOL. I. T 
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four or five confederate stipendiary agents of the 
great principal took copies, not in short-hand, but in 
common written language, from the notes of the 
stenographer. These were, in fact, almost perfect 
transcripts of the actual drama; they were without 
delay transmitted to the managers of provincial 
theatres, who were anxious to be as early as possible 
in the field, with the attractive announcement, that 
at their theatres were to be seen the things which drew 
crowded houses in London, 

This piece of ingenious trickery the Copyright Act 
securing the claims of dramatic writers has put down, 
and shortly after its enactment Mr. Kenneth himself 
began to go down; he had never been a very eco- 
nomical individual, and his reduced income suited 
neither his habits nor his desires. His business at 
the “ corner” dwindled by degrees to nothing at all. 
He sold the skeleton of it to a gentleman, who tried 
the impossible experiment of resuscitating what had 
no spark of vitality left. Mr. Kenneth discovered 
that his company was no longer required at the places 
in which he had once been an honoured guest. The 
situation of check-taker at Cremorne Gardens was 
procured for him ; from thence he graduated to keeper 
of the “ free list” at Vauxhall, from which he was at 


last dismissed for incapacity. A subscription, amount- 
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ing to fifty pounds, was raised for him through the 
indefatigable industry of Mr. Tilbury, the comedian, 
who was himself a very liberal subscriber. All was 
of no avail; he sunk from one state of depression to 
another, and died not very long ago a pauper in the 
workhouse. 

It was during the facili descensus of his career, that 
he met a gentleman who had on several occasions 
afforded him such pecuniary relief as his very limited 
means would permit. He did so on this occasion, 
and after some trifling inquiries as to how “ he was 
getting on,” &c., he was about leaving him. This 
was no easy task. Kenneth kept pace with him 
wherever he went, and was at his side continuously : 
he had a habit, by no means peculiar, of securing 
his victim whenever he came to a pause, by taking 
hold of the lapel of his coat. He practised this 
habit with great success every time he and his com- 
panion came to a stand-still, observing at the con- 
clusion of every piece of nonsense he imparted, “1 
know you think me a fool.” Oh, dear no!” replied 
the gentleman, and then began to walk on with in- 
creased speed. It was of no use; Kenneth was at 
his side or at his heels, and a repetition of “I know 
you think me a fool” took place at every pause. The 
promenade had extended from Covent-garden to the 
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Elephant and Castle, where the victim began to lose 
patience, and resolved to put an end to the conference. 
«know you think me a fool,” repeated Kenneth, 
for the twentieth time. “ Sir,” said the gentleman, 
incensed at his pertinacious absurdity, ‘you have 
made that observation over and over again, and I 
have over and over again replied that I did not think 
you one; you have acted with rudeness and imper- 
tinence, and I have been telling lies. I think you 
a very great fool, and I think myself a still greater 
fool for having for nearly an hour put up with your 
impertinence.” So saying, the speaker with a jerk ex- 
tricated the lapel of his coat from the fingers of his 
tormentor, and ran off as fast as he could, leaving 
him in amazement at his retreat. 

Whilst the “ Owls” were in full feather, the death 
of the celebrated Edmund Kean was one evening 
announced to the meeting. It is superfluous to say 
that the announcement was received with deep 
regret. Many persons had been on terms of intimacy 
with that extraordinary actor, and were well ac- 
quainted with the natural nobleness of his disposition. 
The public appreciated justly the great histrionic 
talent he possessed, but they were not aware of the 
benevolence of his nature and the many acts of 


kindness he had performed, without ostentation or 
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the desire of applause. No man was a greater actor 
on the stage than Edmund Kean, no man was less 
of one when off the boards. He performed more 
acts of unostentatious benevolence than would, if 
blazoned to the world, suffice to form the reputa- 
tions of half the noisy philanthropists of the London 
Tavern. 

It is not intended to defend his conduct from 
censure as respects certain passages in his life; nor 
is it meant to extenuate what is positively bad; the 
censure or praise which can be now awarded is of 
little importance. He has gone to trial where justice 
is tempered with mercy, and Jet no man dare to pro- 
nounce that judgment upon him which is essentially 
the attribute of omniscience. 

This distinguished tragedian was buried in Rich- 
mond Churchyard, and for some time it was to be 
regretted that no memotial, no “ storied urn” recorded 
his talents or his name. His son, Mr. Charles Kean, 
has, subsequently to the occurrence of the circum- 
stance about to be related, with filial devotion, 
much to his honour, caused a tablet to be placed 
on the wall of the church, on which an appropriate 
description, simple in its announcement, “ the place 
of ode or elegy supplies.” 

Such was the admiration of the “ Owls” for the 
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deceased, that a subscription was opened, and sufficient 
funds speedily obtained to place an inscription on the 
spot, or as near as convenient to it, beneath which he 
was interred. A committee was appointed to make 
-the necessary arrangements, and the members of the 
club were invited to send in inscriptions for the pro- 
jected tablet. The inscriptions were not to be original 
productions, but were to consist of passages from the 
plays of Shakespeare. A great many such passages 
were submitted to this committee, and after some 
discussion, one was chosen consisting of a portion of 
the lines in which the mother of Hotspur, when 
grieving for the loss of her son, describes his virtues. 
Whilst this discussion was going on, a stonemason 
and a letter-cutter were examined as to the expenses 
about to be incurred, and the accepted inscription 
placed before them. ‘These two people commenced 
by counting the words and measuring the proposed 
length of the letters; and after conferring together 
for some time, reported, in a perfect business-like 
manner, that so many letters of such and such a size 
would cost so many pounds, shillings, and pence; 
and gave an estimate that exceeded the amount of 
funds in hand. It was then proposed that some 
alteration should be made in the inscription, and 


certain curtailments effected. This the committee 
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set about doing, and having arrived at the conclusion 
that they had performed their task in a masterly 
manner, a deputation went down to Richmond to 
obtain the consent of the incumbent of the parish to 
their design. The venerable gentleman having read 
the inscription, called in the assistance of the parish 
clerk to the interpretation of the words. Now it 
happened, very fortunately, that both these persons 
were better read in the writings of the Bard of Avon 
than any of the gentlemen who had prepared the 
inscription! The incumbent detected false grammar, 
and the clerk detected interpolation and mutilation. 
The inscription was pronounced to be an insult to 
Shakespeare, and unworthy of Kean, and leave for 
its being placed on the church wall very rightly 
refused. The deputies accordingly returned to town, 
were laughed at by their acquaintance, and no more 
was heard of the matter. 

In justice to those members of the club who were 
members of the stage, it should be mentioned that 
no one of their class was implicated in this ridiculous 
business. 

At the dissolution of the ‘‘ Owls,” several attempts 
were made to get up asimilar society. From some 
causes or other, these attempts were not successful. 


A few years after, the nearest approach to the original 
+ 
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society was made at a tavern, which those who 
journey westward from Temple Bar, and pass along 
the narrow lane called Wych-street, leading to Drury- 
lane, may have observed on their right hand. It is 
called a tavern by courtesy, being in fact a petty 
public-house, gin-palace, gin-shop, or “ wine vaults.” 

This place, now designated the “ Shakespeare’s 
Head,” from a plaster bust of the poet placed over the 
door, is an edifice in which some strange scenes have 
been acted, and in which some strange people have 
met together. It was formerly under the manage- 
ment of a female who enjoyed the “ protection” 
of the noted “ Dutch Sam,” the younger. The lady 
was not sufficiently conservative in any sense of the 
word to require any “protection” whatever; and 
though the termination of her career was one of 
blood and horror, she was perfectly capable of taking 
her own part in the usual routine of the business 
of her establishment. She quitted the premises, 
and no less a man than Mr. Mark Lemon, the 
editor of “ Punch,” became her successor. In those 
days that gentleman was less known than he is now. 
The Punch over which he then presided, though 
excellent in its kind, was less attractive than the 
“ Punch” in the preparation of which he now assists, 


He had, about the time alluded to, taken unto him- 
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self a wife, a very pleasing young person, and a 
sister of Miss Romer, the popular vocalist. Mr. 
Mark Lemon took upon himself the mysteries of a 
Boniface, and his wife assisted in the duties of the 
establishment. On the first floor was a room extend- 
ing the whole length and breadth of the premises, in 
which the company assembled. It was here that the 
notables were accustomed to celebrate the orgies of 
a tavern life; and it was in this room that the original 
concoction of the admirable periodical just mentioned 
was attempted. 

The literati, savans, &c., who here assembled, were 
of a different sort from those whose complexions are 
said to exhibit the paleness which the midnight 
lamp produces. They were a jolly crew, deriving 
their inspiration more from the gifts of Bacchus than 
the grace of Apollo. They seemed aware of the 
fact; their oblations were confined to the shrine of 
the rosy god, in whose worship they were sincere 
and exclusive. 

The'conversation of these persons betrayed nothing 
to induce a casual auditor to suppose he was in the 
presence of “men of letters.” On the contrary, 
literary discussion was altogether excluded. The 
conversation was enlivened by the species of wit 
called “ chaffing,” in which the object of the speakers 
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is to delude, expose, or ridicule each other. This 
exercise of the-mental led sometimes to the exercise 
of the physical powers, or rather to threats of their 
employment. The good humour of the majority, and 
the delegated authority of the gentleman who pre- 
sided, kept order in the proceedings, and prevented 
the scandal which would have attached to a conflict 
with anything but words amongst the instructors of 
the people. 

It was a marvel by what means the critics, essayists, 
writers of farces, and composers of paragraphs, who 
formed the company, attained the knowledge they 
were presumed to possess. Its mode of acquisition 
they abstained from imparting, nor would the fact of 
its existence have transpired from anything in their 
conversation, had they not from time to time asserted 
their pretensions, and acted upon the assertion. 

Fortunately for himself and for the public, Mr. 
Mark Lemon retired from an occupation which was 
beneath his talents at the end of the first year of his 
novitiate, and found employment in things more con- 
genial with his tastes. The “plant” passed into the 
hands of somebody else, and the frequenters of the 
place found other haunts for the cultivation of their 
peculiarities. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


The First Marquis of Londonderry: the Cause and Manner of his 
Death ; the Coroner’s Inquest ; Observations upon it, &c. 


Everysopy knows the manner of the death of the 
Marquis of Londonderry; and a variety of motives 
have been assigned for the commission of the rash 
act by which it was caused. I will relate what my 
informant stated he had received from the mouth of 
a noble lord still living, with whom the Marquis was 
on terms of social intimacy, and with whom he was 
connected by political ties. He asserted that this 
account was authentic, and might be relied upon. 
I have since examined the evidence which was given 
on the coroner’s inquest, and compared it with the 
statement of that gentleman, and I confess, it appears 
to me so corroborative of the statement, that in my 
mind it has produced conviction of its truth. I will, 
in addition to the statement, give the evidence pro- 
duced before the coroner, and offer a few remarks 
upon their consonance, and leave the reader to judge 


for himself. ' 
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The Marquis, at the time he laid violent hands 
upon himself, and terminated his existence by suicide, 
was Minister for Foreign Affairs. He was a man 
who, within a short time before the commission of the 
fatal act, was always, apparently, in good health and 
spirits, and presented to general observers no out- 
ward signs that either physically or morally he was 
suffering from any derangement of the system. In 
the opinion of the public, he was the last man in the 
country to be affected by irritability of feeling, ner- 
vous excitement, or depression of mind sufficiently 
influential to produce the catastrophe which both his 
friends and his opponents deplored. 

The Marquis was supposed, and supposed with 
truth, to possess both physical and moral courage. 
He had given sufficient proofs of his physical courage 
to justify the supposition; and his long career in the 
political contests in which he was involved, and in 
which no man of very nervous temperament or of 
timorous character could have maintained the posi- 
tion in which he was placed, or the reputation he 
had acquired, fully confirmed the existence of his 
moral determination. In short, from the whole tenor 
of his life, the notion that it would have been ter- 
minated as it was, never entered the head of a single 
individual in tle empire. 
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“he statement of my informant was as follows :— 

The Marquis, in returning from the House of Com- 
mons to his abode in St. James’s-square, occasionally, 
when the night was fine, preferred walking to riding 
home in a carriage. He was on these occasions, as 
most other persons were at that time, and to some 
degree at the present time, assailed hy the impor- 
tunities of that unfortunate class of females who live 
by what is called “ picking up” gentlemen in the 
streets. To the importunities of some of these women 
he was, in evil hour, induced more than once to listen. 
I neither extenuate the criminality nor the folly of 
any man for so doing, neither do I intend to preach 
a homily, which is not in this place required, on the 
vices of the exalted or the vulgar. All who know the 
world or know the town, and in the case alluded to 
they are synonymous terms, know that such things 
exist. To those who are yet in happy ignorance of 
the “mysteries of London,” I am not about to be 
more communicative than the exigence of the nar- 
rative demands. 

The Marquis, like many others who do things it 
were better they should leave undone, no doubt 
flattered himself that he could do them with impunity, 
and that they into whose society he was tempted to 


enter were ignorant of his name, rank, and position. 
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No doubt such was the case at the commencement of 
the intercourse; but there are ramifications in con- 
nexion with the pursuits of the wretched objects of 
sensuality of which most of their votaries little dream. 
Some of these miserable beings are the instruments 
by which the most detestable villains in this metro- 
polis carry on their systematic extortions, and con- 
trive to live in idleness and luxury on the vices and 
frailties of the unwary. 

It was not long before it was discovered who the 
gentleman was who, in his walk from the House of 
Commons to St. James’s-square, was in the habit of 
listening to the syrens of the streets, and advantage 
was taken of the discovery, which terminated in the 
fatal catastrophe of self-immolation. 

One night the Marquis accompanied to a receptacle 
of debauchery one of these wanderers, and was shown 
into an apartment of the den. It is difficult to de- 
scribe the scene that ensued. In a very short time 
he found to his horror that his companion was not a 
female, as he had supposed, but a youth dressed in 
female attire, and disguised to pass as a female. He 
had no time for reflection or delay as to what course 
to take; the door of the room was forced open, a 
couple of villains rushed in, and accused him of being 


about to commit an act from which nature shrinks 
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with horror; adding at the same time, that they knew 
perfectly well who he was; The purport of the 
accusation was palpable, and unfortunately, in the 
intensity of the crisis, the Marquis lost his presence of 
mind and his courage. He adopted the course which 
they suggested, and gave them all the money he had 
about him to secure his immediate escape. This 
course was precisely what they had plotted to bring 
about; they had secured their victim; he was in their 
power, and they were resolved to let him know that 
their silence could only be obtained by full compliance 
with their extortionate demands. 

Day after day did these miscreants station them- 
selves by the iron railings with which the inclosure of 
St. James’s-square is surrounded, opposite the win- 
dows of the residence of the Marquis, and take the 
opportunity, by signs and motions whenever he 
appeared, to let him know that they had not yet for- 
gotten the scene which they had contrived. Driven 
almost to distraction by this persecution, he made 
known his case, with all the circumstances, to the late 
Duke of Wellington and to another nobleman. By 
them he was advised to give the wretches into cus- 
tody at once, avow the full facts, and extricate 
himself from further disgusting thraldom. He had 
not the resolution to follow this advice. He shrunk 


. 
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from the consequences which the painful disclosure 
of what was really to be deplored in his conduct 
might produce on the feelings of his wife; and in a 
moment of distraction adopted the desperate remedy 
which was to extricate him from his persecutors and 
himself. 

As the circumstances of the death of this man are 
still of interest, in substantiation of what I have 
written, I may be pardoned for transcribing from the 
«¢ Annual Register” of 1822, the proceedings and evi- 
dence under the coroner’s inquest which was held on 
the body of his lordship; and having done so, I will 
endeavour to show how the evidence corroborates the 
truth of the account. 

“The inquest was held at his lordship’s house at 
North Cray. Before the jury left the room where 
they had met for the purpose of seeing the body, 
one of them suggested, that his colleagues as well as 
himself should take off their shoes, in order to pre- 
vent, as far as possible, any noise that might be occa- 
sioned by them in walking, and which might disturb 
the Marchioness. The hint was immediately acted 
upon, and the jury left the room. They were con- 
ducted to the dressing-room in which the body of 
the deceased lay, and where it had remained from the 


preceding morning, It was lying with the feet 
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towards the window, on the face, enveloped in a 
morning-gown, with a handkerchief tied round the 
head. The floor was covered with blood, in which 
the garments of the deceased were drenched. The 
wound which had occasioned death was pointed out 
to the jury; it was immediately under the left ear, 
and was extremely small. Not a word was spoken, 
and the jury retired once more to the dining-room, 
all deeply affected by the melancholy spectacle which 
had been presented to their view. On taking their 
seats, the coroner called the first witness, Mrs. 
Anne Robinson, who was sworn and examined. 

« What is your situation in the family ?” 

‘| wait upon the Marchioness of Londonderry.” 

«Did you know the Marquis of Londonderry ?” 

sb sdid s? 

“Ts that his body which lies up-stairs ?” 

SS éviss” 

«« Have you observed the state of his health lately ?” 

“J have.” 

‘* For what length of time ?” 

“In my opinion he has not been well during 
the last fortnight, and particularly so since Monday 
week.” 

«‘ State what occurred on the night preceding his 
death.” 
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“‘On Sunday night, that is two nights ago, he 
rang the bell of his bed-room; at least, I suppose it 
was he. I answered it. He asked me why Lady 
Londonderry had not been to see him? I answered 
that Lady Londonderry had been with him all day.” 

“Had her ladyship, in point of fact, been with 
him ?” 

«She had, and was then in the adjoining room. 
T then went away.” 

‘* Did you again enter the room ?” 

*“T did. He rang the bell again, and asked me if 
Dr. Bankhead had been to see him? I said he had, 
and had been with him a great part of the preceding 
night. He then asked me if he had talked any 
nonsense to Dr. Bankhead? My reply was, that I 
did not remain in the room during the conversation.” 

«Was this the fact ?” 

“Tt was.” 

«© What happened afterwards ?” 

“ He rang the bell of his bed-room again at seven 
o'clock on Monday morning (yesterday morning). 
I answered it. When I went into the room he asked 
me what I wanted there. I made no reply, but her 
ladyship said, ¢ Anne, his lordship wants his break- 
fast.’ Her ladyship was then in bed. I left the 
room, and brought the breakfast up. He found fault 
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with the breakfast, and said, ‘it was not a breakfast 
fit for him.’ He said there was no butter there. 
The butter, however, was on the tray, and the break- 
fast was such as he usually had.” 

** Was there anything in his manner on this occa- 
sion, which appeared to you extraordinary ?” 

** Yes ; it struck me as uncommon. His voice was 
sharp and severe, which was very unusual with him. 
I left the room after this.” 

ie Were you again summoned to the apartment ?” 

*T was. About half-past seven the bell rang 
again. J answered it; and on entering, his lordship 
asked me if Dr. Bankhead had come down from town 
yet? Janswered him, that Dr. Bankhead had slept 

in the house. He said he wished to see him. I 
went to the doctor, and told him my lord wished to 
see him. When my lord desired me to call Dr. 
Bankhead, my lady was in the room, and she fol- 
lowed me to ‘the door to speak tome. My lord, on 
seeing us together, said there was a conspiracy against 
him. After I had told Dr. Bankhead of my lord’s 
wish I returned to the room, and told my lord he 
would be with him in two minutes. As soon as my 
lady was ready to go into her dressing-room, and had 
shut the door, I went back to the door by which I 
had entered. My lord was then sitting up in bed. 

U2 
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As soon as my lady had retired, my lord got out of 
bed, and shortly after opened the bedroom door, 
and rushed by me towards his own dressing-room.” 
(Several questions were here put to the witness to 
ascertain the precise situation of those rooms. From 
the answers which she returned, it appeared that the 
common sleeping-room opened into a passage, on 
either side of which was a dressing-room—Lady 
Londonderry’s on the left, his lordship’s on the right. 
At the extremity of the passage was another door, 
leading to Dr. Bankhead’s room). 

«“ What followed ?” 

“T called to Dr. Bankhead, and said, my lord 
wanted him. Dr. Bankhead immediately came up, 
and followed my lord into his dressing-room. Imme- 
diately on his entrance I heard him exclaim, ‘ My 
Lord! or ‘My God? I went directly into the 
room, and saw my lord in Dr. Bankhead’s arms. I 
remained in the room till he laid my lord on the floor, 
with his face to the ground. I saw blood running 
from him, while the doctor held him. I saw a knife in 
my lord’s hand, but did not hear him say anything — 
I was much alarmed.” (A small penknife, with a blade 
about two inches in length, and nearly half an inch in 
width, crooked towards the end, was then shown to 


witness). 
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*‘ Do you believe that to be the knife you saw in 
deceased’s hand ?” 

‘eI do.” 

** What did you do then ?” 

“T went to my lady’s dressing-room.” 

“Did you see the deceased use the knife, or see 
the wound in the bed-room ?” 

* No, I did not.” 

‘Did you perceive any wound or blood while he 
was in the bed-room ?” 

Nox Edidinot.” 

** Are you quite sure there was no blood upon him 
while he was in his bed-room ?” 

** Quite sure.” 

« Are you quite sure no person went into the bed- 
room during the interval of which you have spoken 
but Dr. Bankhead ?” 

“T am quite sure that no person did.” 

The Coroner.—* The object of this inquiry is, to 
show that the act must have been done by the 
deceased himself, and not by any other person.” 

«‘ Now, with respect to your lord’s mind, are you 
able to give us any information respecting the state of 
his mind ?” 

“¢The state of his mind was'very bad, very incor- 


rect, very wild in everything he said and did.” 
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“ Can you give.us any particular words or expres- 
sions which he used from whence we may be able to 
judge of the state of his mind ?” 

“I can say in the first place, that he asked me for 
a box, which he said Lord Clanwilliam had given to 
me, when Lord Clanwilliam never gave me any box; 
and he wished me to give him his keys, although 
they were in his own possession, and he had them 
about him.” 

« Did he express any apprehension of the persons 
about him ?” 

* Yes; during the last fortnight he repeatedly said 
some persons had conspired against him.” 

* What other observation did you make on his 
general conduct ?” 

«He was very wild, and particularly on the last 
day before his death.” 

‘In his manner ?” 

“ Yes, in his manner; he was very severe.” 

* In speaking ?” 

es Vieae? 

‘«* What was his general manner ?” 

“ Always mild and kind—very much so.” 

*‘ Had he expressed any particular apprehensions 
about this conspiracy. What words did he use ?” 


« When he saw two people speaking together, my . 
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lady and Dr. Bankhead, he always said, ‘There is a 
conspiracy laid against me.’ ” 

“J would ask you whether during Sunday and the 
preceding days there was anything in his manner 
which induced you to believe that he was not in his 
right mind ?” 

“Yes, many.” 

«* State some of them.” 

**He scolded my lady on Sunday afternoon, be- 
cause, as he said, she had not been with him all day, 
and had entirely forsaken him; although she had 
been with him all the morning. This was in the 
afternoon.” 

* You have no doubt that his mind was disordered 
some time previous to his death ?” 

** Not the least; that is my firm persuasion, con- 
firmed by all I observed.” 

« Would any gentleman on the jury wish to put a 
question to the witness ?” 

The jury declined putting any question. 

Dr. Charles Bankhead sworn and examined. 

«On last Friday afternoon, at five o’clock, I re- 
ceived a note from Lady Londonderry, desiring me 
to come as soon as I could, to see the Marquis of 
Londonderry at his house in St. James’s-square. 


Her note stated that she was very anxious about his 
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lordship, as she thought he was very ill and nervous; 
that they were to leave town for North Cray at seven 
o’clock in the evening, and that she hoped I would 
come before that hour. I arrived in St. James’s- 
square at six o’clock, and found my lord and lady 
alone in the drawing-room. Upon feeling his pulse, 
I conceived him to be exceedingly ill. He com- 
plained of a very severe headache, and of a confusion 
of recollection. He looked pale, and was very much 
distressed in his manner. I told him that I thought 
it was necessary that he should be cupped, and that 
I would stay and dine with his lady and himself 
while the cupper came. The cupper soon arrived, 
and took seven ounces of blood from the nape of his 
lordship’s neck. After the operation was performed, 
he stated that he was very much relieved, and I 
advised him to lay himself quietly down on the sofa 
for half an hour; and, as he had scarcely eaten the 
whole day, to take a cup of tea before he got into the 
carriage to return to North Cray. He followed my 
advice, and laid himself down on the couch, where 
he remained very tranquil. After this, he drank two 
cups of tea. I waited until I saw my lady and him- 
self get into the carriage in order to return to North 
Cray. Before his departure, his lordship said that 
as I must be sure he was very ill, he expected I would 
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come to North Cray, and stay all Saturday night, and, 
if possible, all Sunday. I sent with him some opening 
medicines, which he was to take early on Saturday, 
in order that I might know the effect they had _pro- 
duced, on my arrival. I know that he took these 
powders on Saturday. I arrived at North Cray 
about seven o’clock on Saturday evening. I under- 
stood that his lordship, had not been out of bed all 
day, and I immediately proceeded to his bed-ruom. 
On éntering his bed-room, I observed that his manner 
of looking at me expressed suspicion and alarm. He 
said it was very odd that I should come into his bed- 
room first, before going into the dining-room below. 
I answered that I had dined in town, and knowing 
that the family were at dinner down-stairs, I had come 
to visit him. Upon this he made a reply which 
surprised me exceedingly ; it was to this effect :—that 
I seemed particularly grave in my manner, and that 
something must have happened amiss. He then 
asked me abruptly, whether I had anything un- 
pleasant to tell him? I answered, no, that I was 
surprised at his question, and the manner in which it 
was proposed, He then said, ‘ the truth was that he 
had reason to be suspicious in some degree, but that 
he hoped that I would be the last person who would 


engage in anything that would be injurious to him.’ 
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His manner of saying this was so unusual and so 
disturbed, as to satisfy me that he was at that moment 
labouring under mental delusion, I entreated him 
to be very tranquil, and prescribed for him some more 
cooling and aperient medicines; confined him to 
barley water, and allowed him slops only. I re- 
mained with him during Saturday night, and till one 
o’clock on Sunday morning. Though his fever was 
not very high during any part of this time, yet the 
incoherence of his speech and the uncomfortableness 
of his manner continued unaltered. During Sunday 
I visited him frequently, and continued with him in 
the evening until half-past twelve o’clock. I advised 
him to be as tranquil as possible, and told him that 
I would endeavour to persuade my lady to come to 
bed. I slept in a room very near that of his lordship. 
On Monday morning, about seven o'clock, Mrs. 
Robinson, Lady Londonderry’s maid, came to my 
room door, and asked if I was dressed, telling 
me, ‘My lord wished to see me by and bye. I 
answered that I was ready to come that moment: 
but Mrs. Robinson said she did not wish me 
to come then, because her ladyship had not left 
the bed-room. In about half an hour she returned 
again, and said that his lordship would be glad to 


see me immediately, as her ladyship was putting on 
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her gown in order to go to her own dressing-room. 
On walking from my own room to Lord London- 
derry’s bed-room, I observed that the door of the 
latter was open, and could perceive that his lordship 
was not init. In an instant, Mrs. Robinson said to 
me, ‘ His lordship has gone into his dressing-room.’ 
I stepped into his dressing-room, and saw him in his 
dressing-gown, standing with his front towards the 
window, which was opposite to the door by which I 
entered. His face was directed towards the ceiling. 
Without turning his head, on the instant he heard - 
my step, he exclaimed, ‘ Bankhead, let me fall upon 
your arm,—tis all over.’ As quickly as possible, I 
ran to him, thinking he was fainting, and going to 
fall. I caught him in my arms as he was falling, and 
perceived that he had a knife in his right hand, very 
firmly clenched, and all over blood. I did not see 
him use it; he must have used it before I came into 
the room. In falling he declined upon one side, and 
the blood burst from him like a torrent from a water- 
ing-pot. I was unable to support him, and he fell 
out of my arms. I think the wound must have been 
inflicted as soon as I put my foot on the threshold of 
the door; its nature was such that the extinction of 
life must have followed in the twinkling of an eye. 
‘I think that not less than two quarts of blood flowed 
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from him in one minute. I am satisfied that a 
minute did not elapse from the moment of my enter- 
ing the room until he died; and during that time he 
said not a word except that which I have already 
mentioned. It was impossible that any human being 
could have inflicted the wound but himself. Having 
known him intimately for the last thirty years, I 
have no hesitation in saying that he was perfectly 
insane when he committed this act. I had noticed a 
great decline in the general habit of his health for 
some weeks prior to his death: but I was not aware 
of the mental delusion under which he was labouring 
till within three or four days of his decease.” 

The verdict was— 

«That on an inquest taken at the house of the late 
Most Noble Robert Marquis of Londonderry, at 
North Cray, in the county of Kent, on Tuesday 
the 13th of August, on view of the body of the said 
Marquis, we,'the jurors, on our oaths say, that the 
said Marquis of Londonderry, on the 12th of August, 
and for some time previously, under a grievous dis- 
ease of mind, did labour and languish, and by reason 
of the said disease became delirious, and not of sound 
mind; and that on the said 12th of August, in the 
said parish, while labouring under such disease, did 


with a certain knife of iron or steel, upon himself 
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make an assault, and did strike, and cut, and stab 
himself on the carotid artery, and gave himself one 
mortal wound of the length of one inch, and of the 
depth of two inches, of which said mortal wound he 
did then and there instantly die; and being under a 
state of mental delusion in manner aforesaid, and by 
the means aforesaid, did kill and destroy himself, and 
did not come by his death through the means of any 
other person or persons whatever.” 

The coroner, before he dismissed the jury, read to 
them a letter from the Duke of Wellington, which 
showed what was the opinion of his Grace as to the 
state of Lord Londonderry’s mind on the 9th of 
August. 

The letter was addressed to Dr. Bankhead, and 
was dated 9th August, 1822. It was as follows :— 

« Dear Sir,—I called upon you with the inten- 
tion of talking to you on the subject of the health of 
Lord Londonderry, and to request of you that you 
would call on him. I told his lordship that he was 
unwell, and particularly requested him to send for 
you ; but lest he should not, I sincerely hope that you 
will contrive, by some pretence, to go down to his 
lordship. I have no doubt he is very unweil; he 
appears to me to have been exceedingly harassed, 


much fatigued, and overworked during the late 
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session of parliament; and I have no doubt he Jabours 
under mental delirium ; at least this is my impression. 
I beg you will never mention to anybody what I 
have told you respecting his lordship.” 

It will be seen from certain parts of the evidence, 
that the Marquis was impressed with the notion that 
there was a conspiracy against him. Mrs. Robinson, 
in answer to the coroner, says—* My lord, on seeing 
us together” (the witness and the Marchioness of 


Londonderry), “ said ‘ there was a conspiracy against 


him.” Again, in answer to the coroner’s question— 


«Did he express any apprehension of the persons 
about him ?” 

She says—* During the last fortnight, he repeat- 
edly said ‘ some persons had conspired against him.’” 

It is somewhat strange, that upon this answer, 
the coroner did not go further in his question on 
this point, and ask—* Did he say who the persons 
were?” It might have elicited from the witness infor- 
mation which would have put the case in a clearer 
light. 

Again the coroner asks— 

“ Had he expressed any particular apprehensions 
about this conspiracy ; what words did he use?” 


To which the witness replies— 


“ When he saw two people speahing together, my 
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lady and Dr, Bankhead, he always said, ‘there is a 
conspiracy laid against me.’ ”’ 

The evidence of Dr. Bankhead is, to a certain 
degree, confirmatory of the view I have taken as to 
the cause of the aberration of mind which led to the 
fatal catastrophe. 

**On entering his bed-room, I observed that his 
manner of looking at me expressed suspicion and alarm.” 

Again— 

“ He asked me abruptly ‘whether I had anything 
unpleasant to tell him.’ I answered, no. He then 
said: ‘the truth was he had reason to be suspicious in 
some degree, but he hoped I would be the last person 
who would engage in anything that would be inju- 
rious to him.’ ” 

It is evident to me, that this part of the examina- 
tion of the witnesses shows, that though his mind 
was under a delusion, in regard to the persons men- 
tioned in it as being the conspirators against him, 
that illusion was produced by the fatal reality of an 
actual conspiracy, by which his brain was turned, 
and that, to a certain extent, there was “a meaning 
in his madness” incomprehensible to the witnesses, 
but which was, nevertheless, operating upon his sen- 
sations, and impelling him to destruction. But be 


that as it may, I have “told the tale as it was told 
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to me;” and I confess, coming from the quarter 
whence I received it, I entertain no doubt of its 
accuracy. I well remember the sensation which the | 
death of this nobleman caused in London, and the 
rapidity with which the account of it was spread in 
the immediate and comparatively distant neighbour- 
hood of North Cray. I was, at the time, living on 
Penge Common, and it seemed as if the communi- 
cation of the evil news had been transmitted with 
more than the usual celerity with which evil news is 
said to be conveyed; and I further recollect, that 
shortly before the calamity took place, I had bowed 
to his lordship in Piccadilly, at the very moment he 
was purchasing a penknife, in the street close to the 
White Horse Cellar, from one of the itinerant dealers 
in cutlery, who sold such things to the stage-coach 
passengers, and was trying the keenness of the edge 
of it on his thumb-nail. It might be that he, at that - 
moment, contemplated suicide, and was providing 


himself with an instrument for its accomplishment. 


END OF VOL. IL. 
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